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PREFACE 



TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 



My yerseB were fiist -written for western EngHsli minds, 
^ bnt as I believe many of the wider world now do ns 
Dorset men the honour of reading them, I have taken, 
for their sakes, a scheme of spelling which, while it affords 
the Dorset forms of the words to Dorset readers, may 
make them of more English look, and more legible to 
others. 

An old writer, — I think it was Defoe, — ^who had travelled 

in the west, had wondered at ftie readiness with which he 

* had heard a boy, whom he calls a "dexterous dimes/' take 

the English text of the Bible, and read it off in western 

speech, and I have lately heard a boy spell the word both 
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vi PREFACE. 

of the Englisli form, and pronounce its Dorset shape. 
* Bo, o, t, h, Bwothe," cried he. 

If this "dexterous duncehood" were universal, as it is 
not^ my Dorset readers might well allow me to print all 
my verses in the English way of speUnig. 

I have made up my mind to print this edition without 
the Dissertation and Glossary. The sundry provincial 
forms of English are now becoming so far imderstood^ . . 
that I hope my readers may not meet with any unintel- 

* 

ligible lines, and I have made my Dissertation, as a 
Grammar that may be had separately, a fuller and more * 
accurate monograph of Teutonic speecL 

W.BARNES. 
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THE SPRING. 

Whek wintry weather's all a-done, 
An* brooks do sparkle in the zon. 
An' naisy-build^n rooks do vlee 
Wi' sticks toward their elem tree ; 
When birds do zing, an' we can zee 

Upon the boughs the buds o' spring, — 

Then I'm as happy as a king, 
A-vield wi' health an' zunsheen. 

Vor then the cowslip's hang^n flow'r 
A-wetted in the zunny show'r. 
Do grow wi' vi'lets, sweet o' smell, 
Bezide the wood-screen'd grsegle's bell ; 
Where thrushes' aggs, wi' sky-blue shell, 

Do lie in mossy nests among 

The thorns, while they do zing their zong 

At evenen in the zunsheen. 

1 
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An' God do meake his win' to blow 
An' rain to vail vor high an' low, 
An' tell his momen zun to nse 
Vor all alike, an' groun' an' skies 
Ha' colors vor the poor man's eyes ; 
An' in our trials He is near, 
To hear our mwoan an' zee our tear, 
An' turn our clouds to zunsheen. 

An' many timei^ when I do vind 
Things goo awry, and vo'k unkind. 
To zee the quiet veedln herds. 
An' hear the zing^n o' the birds. 
Do soothe my sorrow mwore than words ; 
Vor I do zee that 'tis our sin 
Do meake woone's soul so dark 'ithin, 
When God would gi'e woone zunsheen. 




THE WOODLANDS. 

O SPREAD agean your leaves an' flow'rs, 
Lwonesome woodlands ! zunny woodlands ! 

Here underneath the dewy show'rs 
O' warm-air'd spring-time, zunny woodlands ! 

As when in drong or open ground, 

Wi' happy bwoyish heart I vound 

The twitt'r^n birds a-build^n round 

Your high-bough'd hedges, zunny woodlands ! 
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You gie'd me life, you gie'd me jay, 

Lwonesome woodlands ! zunny woodlands ! 

You gie'd me health, as in my play 

I rambled through ye, zunny woodlands ! 

You gie'd me freedom, vor to rove 

In sSij mead or sheady grove ; 

You gie'd me smiln Fann^y's love. 
The best ov all o't, zunny woodlands ! 

My vu'st shrill skylark whiver'd high, 

Lwonesome woodlands ! zunny woodlands ! 

To zing below your deep-blue sky 

An' white spring-clouds, O zunny woodlands ! 

An' boughs o' trees that woonce stood here,* 

Wer glossy green the happy year 

That gie*d me woone I loVd so dear. 
An' now ha' lost, O zunny woodlands ! 

O let me rove agean unspied, 

Lwonesome woodlands ! zunny woodlands ! 
Along your green-bough'd hedges' zide, 

As then I rambled, zunny woodlands ! 
An' where the miss^n trees woonce stood, 
Or tongues woonce rung among the wood, 
My memory shall meake em good. 

Though youVe^a-lost em, zunny woodlands 1 
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LEADF-DAY, AN' RIDDEN HOUSE. 

Ate, back at Leady-Day, you know, 

I come vroin Gullybrook to Stowe ; 

At Leady-Day I took my pack 

O' rottletraps, an' turn'd my back 

Upon the weather-beaten door, 
That had inzide o'n long avore, 

The mwost that thease 2dde o' the greave^ 

I'd live to have, or die to seave I 

My childern, an' my vier-pleace, 

Where Molly wi' her cheerful feace, 

Wken rd a-trod my wat'ry road 

Vrom night-bedarken'd vields abrode, 

Wi' nimble hands, at evdnen, blest 

Wi' vire an' vood my hard-won rest ; 

The while the little woones did dim', 

So sleek skinn'd, up from lim' to Hm', 

Till, struggl^n hard an' cliugdn tight, 

They reach'd at last my feac^'s height. 

All try^n which could soonest hold 

My mind wi' little teales they twold. 

An' ridden house is such a caddie, 

I shant be over keen vbr mwore o't, 

Not yet a while, you mid be sure o't, — 

I'd rather keep to woone woXSi staddle. 

Well, zoo, avore the east begun 
To redden wi' the com^n zun. 
We left the beds our mossy thatch 
Wer never nwore to overstratch. 
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An* borrowM uncle's wold boss Dragon^ 

To bring tbe slowly-lumbr^ waggon, 

An' wben he oome, we veil a-packin 

The bedsteads, wi' their rwopes an' zack^n \ 

Ajdl then put up tbe wold earm-chair, 

An' cwoffer vull ov e'then-ware, 

An' vier-dogs, an' copper kittle, 

Wi' crocks an' saucepans, big an' little ; 

An' frjln-pan, vor aggs to slide 

In butter round his hissdn zide, 

An' gridire's even bars, to bear 

The drippdn steak above the gl^re 

C brightly-glow%n coals. An' then. 

All up o' top o' them agean 

The woaken bwoard, where we did eat 

Our croust o' bread or bit o' m«at, — 

An' when the bwoard wer up, we tied 

Upon the reaves, along the tide. 

The woaken stools, his glossy nieates, 

Bwoth when he's beare, or when the pleatea 

Do clatter loud wi' knives, below 

Our merry feaces in a row. 

An' put between his lags, tum'd up'ard. 

The zalt-box an' the comer-cupb'ard. 

An' then we laid the wold clock-cease. 

All dumb, athirt upon his feace, 

Vor we'd a-lefb, I needen tell ye, 

Nog works 'ithin his head or belly. 

An' then we put upon the pack 

The settle, flat upon his back ; 

An' after that, a-tied in pairs 

In woone another, all the chairs, 
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An' bits o' Inmber wo'th a ride, 

An' at the very top a-tied, 

The childem's little stools did lie, 

Wr lags a-tum'd towdrd the sky : 

Zoo there we Iwoaded up our scroff, 

An' tied it vast, an' started off. 

An', — as the waggon cooden car all 

"We had to teake, — the butter-barrel 

An' cheese wring, wi' his twin^n screw, ' 

An' all the pails an' veats, an' blue 

Wold milk leads, and a vew things mwore, 

Wer all a-carr'd the day avore, 

And when we thought the things wer out, 

I went back in, to look about, 

Wi' ling'rdn steps an' narrow looks. 

In fasty holes an' darksome nooks, 

To gather all I still mid vind, 

O' rags or sticks a-left behind. 

An' there the unlatch'd doors did creak, 

A-swung by winds, a-stream^n weak 

Drough empty rooms, an' meak^n sad 

My heart, where me'th woonce meade me glad. 

Yor when a man do leave the he'th 

An' roof where vu'st he drew his breath, 

Or where he had his bwoyhood's fun. 

An' things wer woonce a-zaid an' done 

That took his mind, do touch his heart 

A little bit, I'll answer vor't. 

Zoo ridden house is such a caddie, ^ 

That I would rather keep my staddle, 
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EASTER ZUNDAY. 

Last Easter Jim pat on his blue 
Frock cwoat the vu'st time — vier new ; 
Wi' yollow buttons all o' brass, 
That glitter'd in the zun lik' glass ; 
An' pok'd 'ithin the button-hole 
A tutty he'd a-begg'd or stole. 
A span-new wes'co% too, he wore, 
Wi' yollow stripes all down avore ; 
An' tied his breeches' lags below 
The knee, wi' ribbon in a bow ; 
An' drow'd his kitty-boots azide, 
An' put his lagg^ns on, an' tied 
His shoes wi' strings two vingers wide, 
Because 'twer Easter Zunday. 

An' after momen church wer out 
He come back hwome, an' stroll'd about 
All down the yields, an' drough the leane, 
Wi' sister Kit an' cousin Jeane, 
A-tumSn proudly to their view 
His yollow breast an' back o' blue. 
The lambs did play, the grounds wer green. 
The trees did bud, the zun did sheen ; 
The lark did zing below the sky. 
An' roads wer all a-blown so dry, 
As if the zummer wer begun ; 
Au' he had sich a bit o' fun ! 
He meade the maidens squeal an' run. 
Because 'twer Easter Zunday. 
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EASTER MONDAY. 

An' zoo o' Monday we got drough 

Our work betimes, an ax'd a vew 

Young vo'k vrom Stowe an' Coom, an' zome 

Vrom uncle's down at Grange to come, 

An' they so spry, wi' merry smiles. 

Did beat the path an' leap the stiles, 

Wi' two or dree young chaps bezide. 

To meet an' keep up Easter tide : 

Vor we'd a-zaid avore, we'd git 

Zome friends to come, an' have a bit 

O' fun wi' me, an' Jeane, an' Kit, 

Because 'twer Easter Monday. 

An' there we play'd away at quaits, 

An' weigh'd ourzelves wi' soeales an' waights ; 

An* jump'd to zee who jump'd the spryest. 

An' sprung the vurdest an' the highest ; 

An' rung the bells vor vull an hour. 

An' play'd at vivos agean the tower. 

An' then we went an' had a tait, 

An' cousin Sammy wi' his waight 

Broke off the bar, he wer so fat ! 

An* toppled off, an* veil down flat 

Upon his head, an' squot his hat. 

Because 'twer Easter Monday. 
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DOCK-LEAVES. 



The dock-leaves that do spread so wide 
Up yonder zunny bank's green zide, 
Do bring to mind what we did do 
At play wi' dock-leaves years agoo : 
How we, — when nettles had a-stung 
Our busy hands, when we wer young, — 
Did rab em wi' a dock, an' zing 
" OtU nettle, in dock. In dock, out ating.'* 
An' when your feace, in zimimer's het. 
Did sheen wi' tricklln draps o' zweat, 
How you, a-zot bezide the bank, 
Didst toss your little head, an' pank. 
An' teake a dock-leaf in your ban'. 
An' whisk en Hk' a leady's fan ; 
While I did hunt, 'ithin your zight, 
Yor streaky cockle-shells to fight. 

In all our play-geames we did bruise 
The dock-leaf wi' our nimble shoes ; 
In orcha'd where we chaps did fling 
You maidens upward in the swing. 
An' by the zaw-pit's dousty bank, 
Where we did tait upon a plank. 
— (D'ye mind how woonce, you cou'den 7it 
The bwoard, an' veil off into pit ?) 
An' when we hunted you about 
The grassy barken, in an' out 
Among the ricks, your vl^e-dn frocks 
An' nimble veet did strike the docks. 
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An' zoo they docks, a-spread so wide 
Up yonder zunny bank's green zide, 

Do bring to mind what we did do, 
AmoDg the dock-leaves years agoo. 



THE BLACKBIRD. 

Ov all the birds upon the wing 
Between the zunny showers o' spring, — 
Vor all the lark, a-swing^n high, 
Mid zing sweet ditties to the sky, 
An' sparrows, clust'r^n roun* the bough. 
Mid chatter to the men at plough, — 
The blackbird, whissl^n in among 
The boughs, do ziug the gayest zong. 

Vor we do hear the blackbird zing 
His sweetest ditties in the spring. 
When nipp^n win's noo mwore do blow 
Vrom northern skies, wi' sleet or snow, 
But dreve light doust along between 
The leane-zide hedges, thick an' green ; 
An' zoo the blackbird in among 
The boughs do zing the gayest zong. 

'Tis blithe, wi' newly-wak^n eyes, 

To zee the momen's ruddy skies ; 

Or, out a-haul^n frith or lops 

Vrom new-plesh'd hedge or new-vell'd copse. 
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To liave woone's nammet down below 
A tree where primrwosen do grow 
But there's noo time^ the whole day long, 
Lik' even^n wi' the blackbird's zong. 

Vor when my work is all a-done 
Avore the zett^n o' the zun, 
Then blnsh^n Jeane do walk along 
The hedge to meet me in the drong, 
An' stay tUl all is dim an' dark 
Bezides the ashen tree's white bark ; 
An' all bezides the blackbird's shrill 
An' runn^n evenen-whissle's still. 

An' there in bwoyhood I did rove 

Wi' pry^n eyes along the drove 

To vind the nest the blackbird meade 

O' grass-stalks in the high bough's sheade : 

Or dim' aloft, wi' clingln knees, 

Vor crows' eggs up in sway^n trees, 

While frighten'd blackbirds down below 

Did chatter o' their little foe. 

An' zoo there's noo pleace lik' the drong,' 

Where I do hear the blackbirds zong. 
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WOODCOM' FEAST. 

Come, Fanny, come ! put on thy white, 
'Tifl Woodcom* feast, good now I to-night. 
Come ! think noo mwore, you silly maid, 
O' chicken drowned, or ducks a-stray'd ; 
Nor mwope to vind thy new frock's tail 
A-tore by hitchdn in a nail ; 
Nor grieve an' hang thy head azide, 
A-think^n o' thy lam' that died. 
The flag's a-vledn wide an' high. 
An' ring^n bells do sheake the sky ; 
The fifes do play, the horns do roar, 
An' boughs be up at ev'ry door : 
They '11 be a-danc^n soon, — the drum 
'S a-rumbldn now. Come, Fanny, come I 
Why father's gone, an' mother too. 
Thy went up leane an hour agoo ; 
An' at the green the young and wold 
Do stan' so thick as sheep in vwold : 
The men do laugh, the b woys do shout, — 
Come out you mwopdn wench, come out, 
An' go wi' me, an' show at least 
Bright eyes an* smiles at Woodcom' feast. 

Come, let's goo out, an' fling our heels 
About in jigs an' vow'r-han' reels ; 
While all the stiff'-lagg'd wolder vo'k, 
A-zitt^ roun', do talk an' joke 
An' smile to zee their own wold rigs. 
A-shown by our wild geSmes an' jigs. 
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Vor ever since the vwold church speer 
Vu'st prick'd the clouds, vrom year to year, 
When grass in mead did reach woone's knees, 
An' blooth did kern in apple-trees, 
Zome merry day V a-broke to sheen 
Above the dance at Woodcom' green, 
An' all o' they that now do lie 
So low all roun' the speer so high, 
Woonce, vrom the biggest to the least, 
Had merry hearts at Wood com' feast. 

Zoo keep it up, an' gi'e it on 
To other wo'k when we be gone. 
Come out ; vor when the zett^ zun 
Do leave in sheade our harmless fun, 
The moon a-ris^n in the east 
Do gi'e us light at Woodcom, feast. 
Come, Fanny, come ! put on thy white, 
'Tis merry Woodcom' feast to night : 
There's nothin vor to mwope about, — 
Come out, you leazy jeade, come out ! 
An' thou wult be, to woo ne at least, 
The prettiest maid at Woodcom' feast. 
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THE MILK-MAID O' THE FAKM. 

I be the milk-maid o' the farm : 

I be so happy out in groun', 
Wi' my white milk-pail in my earm, 

As if I wore a goolden crown. 
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An' I don't zit up half the nighty 
Nor lie vor half the day a-bed : 

An' that's how 'tis my eyes be bright, 
An' why my cheaks be always red. 

In zummer mom^ns^ when the lark, 
Do rouse the early lad an' lass 

To work, I be the vu'st to mark 
My steps upon the dewy grass. 

An' in the even^n, when the zun 
Do sheen upon the western brows 

O' hills, where bubbl^n brooks do run, 
There I do zing an' milk my cows. 

An' ev'ry cow do stan' wi' I, 

An' never move, nor kick my pwl, 

Nor bleare at tother cows, nor try 
To hook, or switch me wi' her tail. 

Noo leady wi' her muff an' vail 

Do walk wi' sich a steately tread 
As I do wi' my milkdn pail, 
A-balanc'd up upon my head. 

An' I at mom^n an' at night 

Do skim the yoUer cream, an' mould 

An' press my cheeses, red an' white. 
An' zee the butter vetch'd an' roll'd. 

An' Thomas shan't be call'd the wo'st 
Young man alive, vor he do try 

To milk roun' all his own cows vu'st. 
An' then to come an' milk vor I. 
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I be the milk-mai'd o' the farm : 
I be so happy out in groun', 

Wr my white milk-pail in my earm : 
As if I wore a goolden crown. 



THE GRET WOAK TREE THAT'S IN 

THE DELL. 

The gre't woak tree that's in the dell ! 
There's noo tree I love so well ; 
"Vor times an' times when I wer young, 
I there've a-climb'd, an' there've a-zwung, 
An' pick'd the eacoms aU a-spread, 
About below his low spread head, 
An' down below's the cloty brook 
Where I did vish with line an' hook, 
An' beat, in playsome dips and zwims, 
The foamy stream, wi' white-skinn'd lim's. 
An' there my mother nimbly shot 
Her knitt^n-needles, as she zot ^ 
At even^n down below the wide 
Woak's head, wi' father at her zide. 
An' I've a-played wi' many a bwoy, 
That's now a man an' gone tfwoy ; 
Zoo I do like noo tree so well 
'S the gre't woak tree that's in the delL 

An' there, in leater years, I roved 
Wi' thik poor maid I fondly lov'd, — 
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The maid too feair to die so soon, — 
When even^n twilight, or the moon, 
Cast light enough 'ithin the pleace 
To show the smiles upon her feace, 
• Wr eyes so clear^s the glassy pool, 
An' lips an' cheaks so soft as wooL 
There han' in han' wi' bosoms warm, 
Wi' love that bum'd but thought noo harm, 
Below the wide-bough'd tree we past 
The happy hours that went too vast ; 
An' though she'll never be my wife, 
She's still my leaden star o' life. 
She's gone : an' she 've a-left to me 
Her token in the gre't woak tree ; 
Zoo I do love noo tree so well 
'S the gre't woak tree that's in the dell. 

An' oh ! mid never ax nor hook 

Be brought to sp weil his steately look ; 

Nor ever roun' his ribby zides 

Mid cattle rub ther heairy hides ; 

Nor pigs rout up his turf, but keep 

His lwone8(tme sheade vor harmless sheep ; 

An' let en grow, an' let en spread, 

An' let en live when I be dead. 

But oh ! if men should come an' veil 

The gre't woak tree that's in the dell, 

An' build his planks 'ithin the zide 

O' zome gre't ship to plough the tide, 

Then, life or death ! I'd goo to sea, 

A-sail^n wi' the gre't woak tree : 

An' I upon his planks would stand, 

An' die a-fightdn vor the land, — 
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The land so dear, — ^the land so free, — 
The land that bore the gre't woak tree ; 
Vor I do love noo tree so well 
'S the gre't woak tree that's in the dell. 



VELLEN THE TREE. 

Aye^ the gre't elem tree out in little hwome groun' 
Wer a-stann^n this momen, an' now's a-cut down. 
Aye, the gre't elem tree, so big roun' an' so high, 
Where the mowers did goo to their drink, an' did lie 
In the sheade oy his head, when the zun at his heighth 
Had a-drove em vrom mow^n, wi* het an' wi' drtth, 
Wheretliehay-meakersputaUtheirpicksan'theirreakes 
An' did squot down to snabbl e their cheese an' their ceakes 
An' did villvrom their flaggons their cups wi' their eale, 
An' did meake theirzelves merry wi' joke an' wi' teale, 

Ees, we took up a rwope an' we tied en all round 
At the top o'n, wi' woone end a-haog^n to ground. 
An' we cut, near the groundjhis gre't stem a' most drough, 
An' we bent the wold head o'n wi' woone tug or two ; 
An' he sway'd all his limbs, an' he nodded his head. 
Till he veil away down like a pillar o' lead : 
An' as we did run vrom en, there, clwose at our backs, 
Oh 1 his boughs come to groun' wi' sich whizzes an' cracks ; 
An' his top wer so lofty that, now's a-vell down, 
The stem o'n do reach a-most over the groun'. 
Zoo the gre't elem tree out in little hwome groun' 
Wer a-stann^n this momen, an' now's a-cut down. 

2 
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BRINGEN WOONE GWAIN * O* ZUNDAYS. 

Ah ! John ! how I do love to look 

Upon the hollow an' the brook 

Among the withies that do hide 

The stream, argrowdn at the sdde ; 

An* at the road athirt the wide 

An' shallow vword, where we young bwoys 
Did peSrt, when we did goo half-woys, 
To bring ye gwam o' Zundays 

Yor after church, when we got hwome, 

In evendn you did always come 

To spend a happy hour or two 

Wi' us, or we did goo to you ; 

An' never let the comers goo 

Back hwome alwone, but always took 
A stroll down wi' em to the brook 
To bring em gwain o' Zunday& 

How we did scote all down the groun*, 

A-pushdn woone another down ! 

Or challeng^n o' zides in jumps 

Down over bars, an' vu'z, an' humps ; 

An' peart at last wi' slaps an' thumps, i 

An' run back up the hill to zee 
Who'd get hwome soonest, you or we. 
That brought ye gwain o' Zundays. 

* " To bring woone gwain," — ^to bring one going ; to brin^ 
ne on hie way. 
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C le&ter years, John, you've anrtood 
My friend, an' I've a-^lone you good; 
But tidden, John, yor all that you 
Be now, thati do like ye zoo, 
But what you wer vor years agoo : 

Zoo if you'd stir my heart-blood now, 

Tell how we used to play, an' how 
You brought us gwfun o' Zundays. 



EVEKEN TWILIGHT. 

Ah J they yew zummers brought us round 
The happiest days that we'ye a-yound. 
When in the oreha'd, that did stratch 
To westward out ayore the patch 
Oy high-bough'd wood, an' shelve to catch 
The western zun, we all did meet 
Wi' merry tongues an' skipp^ yeet 
At eyenen in the twilight. 

The eyendn bSx did fan in turn, 
The cheaks the midday zun did bum, 
An' zet the russldn leaves at play, 
An' meake the red-stemm'd brembles sway 
In bows below the snow-white may ; 
An' whirl^n roun' the trees, did sheake 
Jeane's raven curls about her neck, 
They events in the twilight. 
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An' there the yollow light did rest 
Upon the bank toward the west, 
An' twitt'r^n birds did hop in drough 
The hedge, an' maoj a skipped shoe 
Did beat the flowers wet wi' dew, 
As underneath the tree's wide limb 
Our merry sheapes did jumpy, dim, 
They even^ns in the twilight. 

How sweet's the even^n dusk to rove 
Along wi' woone that we do love ! 
When light enough is in the sky 
To sheade the smile an' light. the eye 
'Tis all but heaven to be by ; 

An' bid in whispers soft an' light 
'S the ruslln ov a leaf, " Good night," 
At even^n in the twilight. 

An' happy be the youDg an' strong, 
That can but work the whole day long 
So merry as the birds in spring ; 
An' have noo ho vor any thing 
Another day mid teake or bring 

But meet, when all their work's a-done, 
In orcha'd vor their bit o' fun 
At even^n in the twilight. 
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EVENEN IN THE VILLAGE. 

Now the light o' the west is a-tum'd to gloom, 

An' the men he at hwome vrom ground ; 
An* the hells he a-zendin all down the Coomhe 
From tower, their mwoansome sound. 
An' the wind is still, 
An' the house-dogs do hark. 
An' the rooks he a- vied to the elems high an' dark, 
An' the water do roar at mill. 

An' the flicker^n light drough the window-peane 

Vrom the candle's dull fleame do shoot, 
An' young Jemmy the smith is a-gone down leane, 
A-play^n his shrill-vaiced flute. 
An' the miller's man 
Do zit down at his ease 
On the seat that is under the cluster o* trees, 
Wi' his pipe an' his cider can. 



MAY. 

Comb out o' door, 'tis Spring ! 'tis May 
The trees he green, the yields he gay ; 
The weather's warm, the winter hlast, 
Wi' all his train o' clouds, is past ; 
The zun do rise while vo'k do sleep. 
To teake a higher daily zweep, 
Wi' cloudless feace a-fling^n down 
HiB sparkl^n light upon the groun'. 
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The ur's a-streamdn soft, — come drow 
The windor open ; let it blow 
In drough the house, where vire, an' door 
A-shut, kept out the owold avore. 
Come, let the vew dull embers die, 
An' come below the open sky ; 
An* wear your best, vor fear the groun' 
In colours gay mid sheame your gown : 
An' goo an' rig wi' me a mile 
Or two up over geate an' stile, 
Drough zunny parrocks that do lead, 
Wi' crooked hedges, to the mead, 
Where elems high, in steately ranks, 
Do rise yrom yollow cowslipbanks, 
An' birds do twitter vrom the spray 
O' bushes deck'd wi' snow-white may ; 
An' gil'cups, wi' the deaisy bed. 
Be under ev'ry step you tread. 

We'll wind up roun* the hill, an' look 
All down the thickly-timber'd nook, 
Out where the squier's house do show 
His grey-wall'd peaks up drough the row 
O' sheady elems, where the rook 
Do build her nest ; an' where the brook 
Do creep along the meads, an' lie 
To catch the brightness o' the sky ; 
An' cows, in water to their knees, 
Do Stan' a whisk^n off the vlees. 

Mother o' blossoms, and ov all 

That's feair a-vield yrom spring till Fall, 
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The gookoo over white-w^Vd seas 
Do oome to zing in thy green trees, 
An' buttervleeS) in giddy flight, 
Do gleam the mwost by thy gay light. 
Oh ! when, at last, my fleshly eyes 
Shall shut upon the yield's an' skies, 
Mid ammer's zmmy days be gone, 
An' winter's clouds be comdn on : 
Nor mid I draw upon the e'th, 
O' thy sweet air my leatest breath ; 
AJassen I mid want to stay 
Behind for thee, O flow'ry May ! 



BOB THE FIDDLEK 

Oh I Bob the fiddler is the pride 
O' chaps an' maidens yur an' wide ; 
They can't keep up a merry tide. 

But Bob is in the middle. 
If merry Bob do come avore ye, 
He'll ziDg a zong, or tell a story ; 
But if you'd zee en in his glory, 

Jist let en have a fiddle. 

Aye, let en tuck a crowd below 
His chin, an' gi'e his vist a bow. 
He'll dreve his elbow to an' fro. 
An' play what you do please. 
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At Maypolln, or feast, or feair, 
His earm wull zet off twenty peair. 
An' meake em dance the groun' dirt4>earey 
An' hop about lik' vleas 

Long life to Bob 1 the very soul 
O' me'th at merry feast an' pole ; 
Vor when the crowd do leave his jowl, 

They'll all be in the dumps. 
Zoo at the dance another year. 
At ShiUinston or Hazelbur\ 
Mid Bob be there to meake em stir, 

In merry jigs, their stumps. 



HOPE IN SPRING. 

In happy times a while agoo. 

My lively hope, that's now a-gone 
Did stir my heart the whole year drough. 

But mwost when green-bough' d spring come on ; 
When I did rove, wi' litty veet, 
Drough deaisy-beds so white's a sheet. 
But still avore I us'd to meet 

The blush^n cheaks that bloom'd vor me ! 

An' afterward in lightsome youth. 
When zummer wer a-comdn on, 
An' all the trees wer white wi blooth, 
An' dippdn zwallows skimm'd the pon' ; 
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Sweet hope did viU my heart wi' jaj, 
An' tell me, though thik spring wer gaj, 
There still would come a brighter Maj, 
Wr blush^n cheaks to bloom vor me ! 

An' when, at last, the time come roun', 

An' brought a lofbj zun to sheen 
Upon my smil^n Fanny, down 

Drough nSsh young leaves o' yollow green ; 
How charm^n wer the het that gloVd, 
How charm^n wer the sheade a-drow'd, 
How charm^n wer the win' that blow'd 

Upon her cheaks that bloom'd yor me ; 

But hardly did they times begin, 

Avor^ I Yound em short to stay : 
An* year by year do now come in. 

To peart me wider vrom my jay ; 
Vor what's to meet, or what's to peart, 
Y^i' maidens kind, or maideus smart. 
When hope's noo longer in the heart, 

An' cheaks noo mwore do bloom yor me ? 

But there's a worold still to bless 
The good, where zickness never rose ; 

An' there's a year that's winterless, 
Where glassy waters never vroze ; 

An' there, if true but e'thly love 

Do seem noo sin to God above, 

'S a smildn still my harmless dove, 
So feair as when she bloom'd vor me ! 
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THE WHITE ROAD UP ATHIRT 
THE HILL. 

When hot-beam'd zuds do strike night down, 
An' burn our zweaty feazen brown ; 
An' zunnj slopes, a-ly^n nigh. 
Be back'd by hills so blue's the sky ; 
Then, while the bells do sweetly cheem 
Upon the champ^n high-neck'd team, 
How lively, wi' a friend, do seem 
The white road up athirt the hill. 

The zwelldn downs, wi' chalky tracks 
A-climm^n up their zunny backs, 
Do hide green meads an' zedgy brooks. 
An' clumps o' trees wi' glossy rooks. 
An' hearty vo'k to laugh an' zing, 
An' parish-churches in a string, 
Wi' tow'rs o' merry bells to ring, 
An' white roads up athirt the hills. 

At feast, when uncle's yo'k do come 
To spend the day wi' us at hwome. 
An' we do lay upon the bwoard 
The best ov all we can awword. 
The wolder woones do talk an' smoke. 
An' younger woones do play an' joke, 
An' in the even^ all our vo'k 

Do bring em gwain athirt the hill. 
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An' while the green do zwarm wi' wold 
An' yonngy so thick as sheep in vwold, 
The bellows in the blacksmith's shop, 
An' miller's moss-green wheel do stop. 
An' Iwonesome in the wheelwright's shed 
'S a-left the wheelless waggon-bed ; 
While zwarms o' com^n Mends do tread 
The white road down athirt the hill. 

An' when the windin road so white, 
A-climmdn np the hills in zight. 
Do lead to pleazen, east or west, 
The vu'st a-known, an' lov'd the best, 
How touchdn in the zunsheen's glow, 
Or in the sheades that clouds do drow 
Upon the zanbumt downs below, 
'S the white road up athirt the hilL 

What peacefdl hollows here the long 
White roads do windy round among ! 
Wi* deairy cows in woody nooks. 
An' haymeakers among their pooks. 
An' housen that the trees do screen 
From zun an' zight by boughs o' green ! 
Toung blush^n beauty's hwomes between 
The white roads up athirt the hills. 
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. THE WOODY HOLLOW. 

If mein'ry, when our hope's a-gone, 
Could bring us dreams to cheat us on, 
Ov happiness our hearts voun' true 
In years we come too quickly drough ; 
What days should come to me, but you, 
That bum'd my youthvul cheaks wi' zuns 
0' zummer, in my playsome runs 
About the woody hollow. 

When even^n's ris^n moon did peep 
Down drough the hollow dark an' deep, 
Where giggl^n sweethearts meade their vows 
In whispers under waggon boughs ; 
When whissl^n bwoys, an' rott'ldn ploughs 
Wer still, an' mothers, wi' their thin 
Shrill vaices, called their daughters in. 
From walkdn in the hollow ; 

What souls should come avore my zight. 
But they that had your zummer light I 
The litsome younger woones that smil'd 
Wi' comely feazen now a-spweil'd ; 
Or wolder vo'k, so wise an' mild. 
That I do miss when I do goo 
To zee the pleace, an' walk down drough 
The Iwonesome woody hollow 1 

When wrongs an' overbearin words 
Do prick my bleed^n heart lik' swords. 
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Then I do try, vor Christes seke, 
To think o' you, sweet days ! an' meak 
My soul as 'twer when you did weakee 
My childhood's eyes, an* when, if spite 
Or grief did come, did die at night 
In sleep 'ithin the hollow. 



JENNY'S RIBBONS. 

j£AN ax'd what ribbon she should wear 

'Ithin her bonnet to the feair 1 

She had woone white, a-gi'ed her when 

She stood at Meary's chrissen^n ; 

She had woone brown, she had woone red, 

A keepseake vrom her brother dead. 

That she did like to wear, to goo 

To zee his greave below the yew. 

She had woone green among her stock. 
That I'd a-bought to match. her frock ; 
She had woone blue to match her eyes, 
The colour o' the zummer skies. 
An' thik, though I do like the rest. 
Is he that I do like the best, 
Because she had en in her heair 
When vu'st I walk'd wi'.her at feair. 

The brown, I zaid, would do to deck 

Thy heair j the white would match thy neck ; 
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The red would meake thy red cheak wan 
A-thinkdn o' the gi'er gone ; 
The green would show thee to be trne ; 
But still rd sooner zee the blue, 
Because 'twere he that deck'd thy heair 
When vu'st I walk'd wi' thee at feair. 

Zoo, when she had en on, I took 
Her han' 'ithin my elbow's crook, 
An' off we went athirt the weir 
An' up the mead toward the feair ; 
The while her mother, at the geate, 
Call'd out an' bid her not stay leate, 
An' she, a-smilln wi' her bow 
O' blue, look'd roun', an' nodded, N^o. 



THE 'LOTMENTS. 



John cmd Richard. 



JOHN. 

Zoo you be in your groun' then, I do zee, 
A-workdn and a-zingin lik' a bee. 
How do it answer) what d'ye think about it? 
D'ye think 'tis better wi' it than without it f 
A-reckn^n rent, an' time, an' zeed to stock it^ 
D'ye think that you be any thing in pocket ? 
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BICHABD. 

0', 'tis a goodish help to won, I'm sore o'i. 
If I bad not a-got it, my poor bownes 
Wotdd now ba' eacb'd a-crackdn stwones 
Upon tbe road ; I wisb I bad zome mwore o't. 

JOHN. 

I wisb tbe gre't woones bad a-got tbe greace 
To let out land lik' tbis in oner pleace ; 
But I do fear tbere'U never be nwone vor us, 
An' I can't tell whatever we sball do : 
We be a-most starv^n, an' we'd goo 
To 'merica, if we'd enough to car us. 

BICHABD. 

Why 'twer the squire, good now ! a worthy man, 

That vu'st brought into ouer pleace the plan ; 

He zaid he'd let a vew odd eacres 

O' land to us poor leab'rdn men ; 

An' £Edth, he bad enough o' teakers 

Yor that, an' twice so much agean. 

Zoo I took zome here, near my hovel. 

To exercise my speade an' shovel; 

An' what wi' dung^n , digg^n up, an* zeed^, 

A-tbinn^n, cleandn, bowdn up an' weed^, 

I, an' the biggest o' the childem too. 

Do always vind some useful jobs to do. 

JOHN. 

Aye, wi' a bit o' ground, if woone got any, 
Woone's bwoys can soon get out an' earn a penny ; 
An' then, by work^n, they do learn the vaster 
The way to do things when they got a measter ; 
Yor woone must know a deal about the lani 
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Bevore woone's fit to lend a useful hand. 
In gearden or a-vield upon a farm. 

BICHABD. 

An' then the work do keep em out o' harm ; 
Vor vo'ks that don't do noth^n wull be vound 
Soon do^n woose than noth^n, I'll be bound. 
But as vor me, d'ye zee, with thease here bit 
O' land, why I have ev'ry thing a'mwost ; 
Vor I can fatten vowels for the spit, 
Or zell a good fat goose or two to rwoast ; 
An' have my beans or cabbage, greens or grass, 
Or bit o' wheat, or, sich my happy feate is, 
That I can keep a little cow, or ass. 
An' a vew pigs to eat the little teaties. 

JOHN. 

An when your pig's a-fatted pretty well 
Wi' teaties, or wi' barley an' some bran. 
Why you've a-got zome vlitches vor to zell, 
Or hang in chimney-comer, if you can. 

BICHARD. 

Aye that's the thing ; an' when the pig do die, 
We got a lot ov offal for to fry, 
An' notions vor to bwoil ; or put the blood in, 
An' meake a meal or two o' good black-pudden. 

JOHN. 

I'd keep myzelf from parish I'd be bound. 
If I could get a little patch o' ground. 



MMW 
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A BIT 0' SLY OOORTEN. 
JoJm amd Fcmny. 



JOHK. 

Now, Fanny, 'tis too bad, you teaz^ maid ! 
How leateyonbe a'come ! Where liave ye stay'd? 
How long you have a-meade me wait about! 
I thought you werden gwain to come agean ; 
I had a mind to goo back hwome agean. 
This idden when you promis'd to come out. 

Tusnsn, 

Now 'tidden any good to meake a row, 
Upon my word, I cooden come till now. 
Vor IVe a-been kept in all day by mother. 
At work about woone little job an' t'other. 
If you want to goo though, don't ye stay 
Vor me a minute longer, I do pray. 

JOHN. 

I thought ye mid be out wid Jemmy Bleake. 

FAITNT. 

An' why be out wi' him, vor goodness' seake? 

jomr. 

You walk'd o' Zunday evenen wi'n, d'ye know, 
You went vrom church a-hitch'd up in his eiirm. 
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FANNY. 

Well, if I did, that werden any harm. 
Lauk ! that is zome'at to teake notice o'. 

JOHN. 

He took ye ronn' the middle at the stile, 
An* kiss'd ye twice i'thin the ha'f a mile. 

FANNY. 

Ees, at the stile, because I shoulden vail. 

He took me hold to help me down, that*s all ; 

An' I can't zee what very mighty harm 

He could ha* done a-lenddn me his earm. 

An' as vor kissen o' me, if he did, 

I didden ax en to, nor zay he mid : 

An' if he kiss'd me dree times, or a dozen, 

What harm wer it? Why idden he my cousin ? 

An* I can't zee, then, what there is amiss 

In Cousin Jem's jist gi'^n me a kiss. i 

JOHN. 

Well, he shap*t kiss ye, then; you shan't be kiss'd 

By his gre*t ugly chops, a lanky houn' ! 

If I do zee'n, I'll jist wring up my vist 

An' knock en down. 

I'll squot his gre't pug-nose, if I don't miss en ; 

I'll warn I'll spweil his pretty lips vor kiss^ ! 

FANNY. 

Well, John, I'm sure I little thought to vind 
That you had ever sich a jealous mind. 
What then ! I s'pose that I must be a dummy, 
An' mussen goo about nor wag my tongue 
To any soul, if he's a man, an' young ; 
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Or else you'll work yourzelf up mad wi' passion, 
An' talk away o' gi'^n vo'k a drash^D, 
An' break^n bwones, an' beaten heads to pummy ! 
If you've a-got sich jealous ways about ye, 
I'm sure I should be better off 'ithout ye. 

JOHN. 

Well, if gre't Jemmy have a-won yonr heart, 
' We'd better break the coortship off, an' peart. 

FANNY. 

He won my heart ! There, John, don't talk sich 

stuff; 
Pon't talk noo mwore, vor you've a-zaid enough. 
If I'd a-like another mwoi^e than you, 
I'm sure I shoulden come to meet ye zoo; 
Vor I've a-twold to father many a storry, 
An' took o' mother many a scwolden vor me. 

[weeping,^ 
But 'twuU be over now, vor you shan't zee me. 
Out wi' ye noo mwore, to pick a quarrel wi' me. 

JOHN. 

Well, Fanny, I woon't zay noo mwore, my dear. 
Let's meake it up. Come, wipe off thik there tear. 
Let's goo an' zit o' top o' thease here stile, 
An' rest, an' look about a little while. 

PANNY. 

Now goo away, you crabbed jealous chap ! 

You shan't kiss me, — ^you shan't ! I'll gi' ye a slap. 

JOHN. 

Then you look smil^n ; don't you pout an* toss 
Tour head so much, an' look so very cros& 
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FANmr. 

Now, John ! don't squeeze me roan' the middle zo<^ 
I woon't stop here noo longer, if you do. 
Why, John ! be quiet, wull ye 1 Fie upon it ! 
Now zee how you've a-rumpl'd up my bonnet ! ' 
Mother 'ill zee it after I'm at hwome, 
An' gi'e a guess directly how it come. 

JOHN. 

Then don't you zay that I be jealous, Fanny. , 

FANNY. j 

I wull : vor you be jealous. Mister Jahnny. 
There's zomebody a-comin down the groun' ! 
Towards the stile. Who is it ? Come, get do J 
I must run hwome, upon my word then, now ^ 
If I do stay, they'll kick up sich a row. 
Good night. I can't stay now. 

JOHN. 

Then good night, Fanny ! 
Come out a-bit to-morrow evenen, can ye ! 
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EVENEN, AN* MAIDENS OUT AT DOOR. 

law the sheades o' the elems do stratch mwore an' mwore, 
rrom the low-zinkdn zun in the vest o' the sky ; 
Ln' the maidens do stand out in clusters ayore 
!he doors, vor to chatty an' zee vo'k goo by. 

Ln* their cwombs be a-zet in their bunches o' heair, 
Ln' their cnrrels do hang roun' their necks lily-white, 
Ln' their cheaks they be rwosy, their shoulders be beare, 
L*heir looks they be merry, their limbs they be light. 

Iji' the times have a-been — ^but they cant be noo mwore — 
^hen I, too, had my jay under evenen's dim sky, 
When my Fanny did stan' out wi' others ayore 
BEer door, vor to chatty an' zee vo'k goo by. 

^n' up there, in the green, is her own honey-znck, 
[That her brother train'd up roun' her window ; an' there 
'3 the rwose an' the jessamy, where she did pluck 
^ floir'r vor her bosom or bud vor her heair 
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An' zoo smile, happy maidens ! vor every feace. 
As the zummers do come, an' the years do roll by, 
Will soon sadden, or goo vur away yrom the pleace, 
Or else, lik' my Fanny, will wither an' die. 

But when you be a-lost vrom the parish, zome mwore 
Will come on in your pleazen to bloom an' to die j 
An' the zummer will always have maidens avore 
Their doors, vor to chatty an' zee vo'k goo by. 

Vor daughters ha' momen when mothers ha' night, 

An' beauty do live when the feairest is dead j 

The seame as when woone weave do zink vrom tb 

light, 
Another do come up an' catch it instead. 

Zoo smile on, happy maidens I but I shall noo mwore 
Zee the maid I do miss under evenen's dim sky j 
An' my heart is a-touch'd to zee you out avore ' 

The doors, vor to chatty an' zee vo'k goo by. 



THE SHEPHERD O' THE FARM. 

Oh ! I be shepherd o' the farm, 

Wi' tinkl^n bells an' sheep-dog's bark, 

An' wi' my crook a-thirt my earm. 
Here I do rove below the lark. 

An' I do bide all day among 

The bleaten sheep, an' pitch their vwold ; 
An' when the evenen sheades be long, 

Do zee en all a-penn'd an' twold. 
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An' I do zee the frisk^n lam's, 
Wi' swing^n tails an' woolly lags, 

A-playdn roan' their Teed^n dams, 
An' pollen o' their milky bags. 

An' I bezide a hawthorn tree, 

Do' zit npon the zanny down, 
While sheades o' zummer cloads do vlee 

Wi' silent flight along the ground'. 

An' there, among the many cries 
0' sheep an' lambs, my dog do pass 

Aznltryhour, wi' blinkdn eyes. 
An' nose a-strach'd upon the grass ; 

But, in a twinkldu, at my word. 

He's all awake, an' up, an' gone 
Out roun' the sheep lik' any bird. 

To do what he's a-zent upon. 

An' I do goo to wash^ pool, 

A-sous^n over head an' ears, 
The shaggy sheep, to clean their wool 

An meake em ready for the shears. 

An' when the shear^n time do oome^ 
Then we do work vrom dawn till dark j 

Where zome do shear the sheep, and zome 
Do mark their zides wi' measter's mark* 

An' when the sheardn's all a-done. 
Then we do eat, an' drink, an' zing. 

In measter's kitchen till the tun 
Wi' merry sounds do sheake an' ring. 
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Oh ! I be sbeplierdo' the farm, 

Wf tinkl^n bells an' sheep-dog's bark. 

An' wi' my crook a-thirt my earm 

Here I do rove below the lark. 



YIELDS IN THE LIGHT. 

WooNlfs heart mid leap wi* thoughts o* jay 
In com^n manhood light an' gay 
When we do teake the worold on 
Vrom our vore-elders dead an' gone ; 
Bat days so feair in hope's bright eyes 
Do often come wi' zunless skies : 
Woone's fancy can but be out-done, 
Where trees do sway an' brooks do run. 
By ris^n moon or zett^n zun. 

Vor when at evenen I do look 
All down the Mil upon the brook, 
Wi' wnivesa-leapln clear an' bright, 
Where boughs do sway in yoUow light ; 
Noo hills nor hollows, woods nor streams, 
A-Youn' by day or zeen in dreams, 
Can ever seem so fit to be 
Good angel's hwomes, though they do gi^e 
But pain an' tweU to such as we. 

An' when by moonlight darksome sheadea 
Do lie in grass wi' dewy bleades. 



i 
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An' worold-hushdn night do keep 
The proud an' angry vast asleep, 
When I can think, as I do rove, 
Ov only souls that I do lore; 
Then who can dream a dream to show, 
Or who can think o' moons to drow, 
A sweeter light to rove below? 



WHITSUNTIDE AN' OLUB WALKEN. 

Ees, last Whit-Monday, I an' Meary 
Got up betimes to mind the deairy ; 
An' gi'ed the milk^n pa'ils a scrub, 
An' dress'd, an' went to zee the club. 
Vor up at public-house, by ten 
O'clock the pleace wer vull o' men, 
A-dress'd to goo to church, an' dine, 
An' walk about the pleace in line. 

Zoo off they started, two an' two, 

Wi' punted poles an' knots o' blue. 

An' gre't silk flags, — I wish my box 

'D a-got em all in ceapes an' frocks, — 

A-weaydn wide an' flapp^n loud 

In playsome winds above the crowd; 

While fifes did squeak an' drums did rumble, 

An' deep beazzoons did grunt an' grumble, 

An' all the To'k in gath'r^n crowds 

Kick'd up the doust in smeechy clouds. 
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That slowly rose an* spread abrode 

In stream^n ai'r above the road. 

An' then at church there wer sich lots 

O' hats a-hang^n up wi' knots, 

An' poles a-stood so thick as iver. 

The rushes stood bezide a river. 

An' Mr. Goodman gi'ed em wam^n 

To spend their evenen lik' their mom^n ; 

An' not to pray wi' momdn tongues, 

An' then to zwear wi' evendn lungs j 

Kor vu'st sheake hands, to let the wrist 

lift up at last ^ bruisin vist : 

Vor clubs were all a-mean'd vor friends, 

He twold em, an' vor better ends 

Then twit^n vo'k an* pickin quarrels. 

An' tippl^n cups an'empt^n barrels, — 

Vor meak^n woone man do another 

In need the kindness ov a brother. 



An' after church they went to dine 

'Ithin the long-wall'd room behine 

The public-house, where you remember. 

We had our dance back last December. 

An' there they meade sich stunn^n clatters 

Wi' knives an' forks, an* pleates an' platters ; 

An' wiaters ran, an' beer did pass 

Yrom tap to jug, vrom jug to glass : 

An' when they took away the dishes, 

They drink'd good healths, an'wish'd good wishes, 

To all the gre't vo'k o' the land, 

An' all good things vo'k took in hand; 
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An' woone cried Mp^ hip, hip ! an' hoUoVd, 
An' tothers all struck in. an' volloVd ; 
An' grabb'd their drink wi' eager clutches, 
An' swigg'd it wi' sich hearty glutches, 
As vo'k, stark mad wi' pweison stuff, 
That thought theirzelves not mad enough. 

An' after that they went all out 

In rank agean, an' walk'd about, 

An' gi'ed some parish vo'k a call ; 

An, then went down to Narley Hall 

An' had zome beer, an' danc'd between 

The elem trees upon the green. 

An' down along the road they done 

AH sorts o' mad-<sap things vor fun ; 

An' danc'd, a-pok^ out their poles, 

An' push^n bwoys down into holes : 

An' Sammy Stubbs came out o' rank, 

An' kiss'd me up agean the bank, 

A saucy chap ; I ha'nt vor'gied en 

Not yet, — ^in short, I han't a-zeed en. 

Zoo in the dusk ov evendn, zome 

Went back to drink, an' some went hwome. 



WOODLEY. 

Sweet Woodley I oh I how fresh an' gay 
Thy leanes an' vields be now in May, 
The while the broad-leav'd clotes do zwim 
In brooks wi' gil'cups at the brim : 
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An' yoUow cowslip-beds do grow 
By thorns in blooth so white as snow ; 
An' win' do come vrom copse wi' smells 
O' gregles wi' their hang^n bells ! 

Though time do dreve me on, my mind 
Do turn in love to thee behind, 
The seame's a bulrush that's arshook 
By wind a blow^ up the brook : 
The curlln stream would dreve en down, 
But playsome elr do turn en roun', 
An' meake en seem to bend wi' love 
To zunny hollows up above. 

Thy tower still do overlook 
The woody knaps an' wind^n brook, 
An' leanes' wi' here an' there a hatch, 
An' house wi' elem-sheaded thatch, 
An' vields where chaps do vur outdo 
The Zunday sky, wi' cwoats o' blue ; 
An' muden's frocks do vur surpass 
The whitest deasies in the grass. 

What peals to-day from thy wold tow'r 
Do strike upon the zummer flow'r, 
As all the club wi' dousty lags, 
Do walk wi' poles an' flappdn flags. 
An* wind, to music roun' between 
A zwarm o' vo'k upon the green ! 
Though time do dreve me on, my mind 
Do torn wi' love to thee behind. 



tmtam 
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THE BROOK THAT RAN BY GRAMPER'S. 

When snow-white clouds wer thin an* vew 
Avore the zummer sky o' blue, 
An' rd noo ho but how to vind 
Zome play to entertain my mind; 
Along the water, as did wind 

Wr zedgy shoal an' hoUow crook, 
How I did ramble by the brook 
That ran all down vrom grarofer's 

A-holddn out my line beyond 
The cloth-leaves, wi' my withy wand, 
How I did watch, wi' eager look. 
My zwimm^n cork, a-zunk or shook 
As minnows nibbled at my hook, 
A-think^n I should catch a breace 
0' perch, or at the least some deace, 
A-zwimmdn down vrom gramfer's. 

Then ten good dearies wer a-ved 
Along that water's wind^n bed, 
An' in the lewth o' hills an' wood 
A half a score farm-housen stood : 
But now,-^ount all o'm how you would. 
So many less do hold the land, — 
You'd vind but vive that still do stand, 
A-comdn down vrom gramfer's. 

There, in the midst ov all his land, 
The squier's ten-tunn'd house did stand. 
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Where he did meake the water clim' 
A bank, an' sparkle nnder dim 
Bridge arches, villdn to the brim 
His pon', an' leapln, white as snow, 
Vrom rock, a-glitt'r^n in a bow, 
An' rHnn^n down to gramfer's. 

An' now woone wing is all you'd vind 
O' thick gre't house a-left behind ; 
An' only woone wold stwonen tun 
'S a-stann^n to the rwn an' zun, — 
An' all's undone that he'd a-done ; 
The brook ha' now noo call to stay 
To Till his pon' or dim' his bay, 
A-runnIn down to gramfer's. 

When woonce, in heavy rain, the road 
At Grenley bridge wer overflow'd, 
Poor Sophy White, the pleace's pride, 
A-gwain vrom market, went to ride 
Her pony droo to tother zide ; 

But vound the stream so deep an' strong. 
That took her off the road along 
The hollow down to gramfer's. 

'Twer dark, an' she went on too vast 
To catch hold any thing she passed ; 
Noo bough hung over to her hand. 
An' she could reach noo stwone nor land, 
Where woonce her litty voot could stand ; 
Noo ears wer out to hear her cries. 
Nor wer she woonce a-zeen by eyes. 
Till took up dead at gramfer's. 
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SLEEP DID COME WI' THE DEW. 

O WHEN the zun's a-zink^n low, 
How soft's the light his feace do drow 
Upon the backward road our mind 
Do turn an' zee a-left behind ; 
When we, in childhood^s days did vind 
Our jay among the gil'cup floVrs, 
All drough the zummer's zunny hours ; 
An' sleep did come wi' the dew. 

An' afterwards, when we did zweat 
A-tweil^n in the zummer het, 
An' when our daily work wer done 
Did meet to have our even^a fan ; 
Till up above the zett^n zun 
The sky wer blush^n in the west, 
An' we laid down in peace to rest. 
An' sleep did come wi' the dew. 

Ah ! zome do turn — ^but tidden right — 
The night to day, an' day to night; 
But we do zee the vu'st red streak 
O' morn^n, when the day do break ; 
Zoo we don't grow up peale an' weak, 
But we do work wi' health an' strength^ 
Vrom mom^n drough the whole day's length. 
An' sleep do come wi' the dew. 

An' when, at last, our e'thly light 
Is jist ft-draw^n in to night. 
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We mid be sure that God above, 
If we be true when he do prove 
Our stedvast faith an* thankvul love, 
WuU do vor us what mid be best. 
An' teake us into endless rest, 
As sleep do come wi' the dew. 



SWEET MUSIC IN THE WIND. 

When even^n is a-draw^n in, 
rii steal vrom others* naisy din ; 
An' where the whirlln brook do roll 
Below the walnut-tree, I'll stroll 
An' think o' thee wi' all my soul. 
Dear Jenny; while the sound o' bells 
Do vlee along wi' mwoansome zwells, 
Sweet music in the wind ! 

m think how in the rushy leaze 
O' zunny evenlns jis' lik* thease, 
In happy times I us'd to zee 
Thy comely sheape about the tree, 
Wi' pafl a-held avore thy knee ; 
An' lissen'd to thy merry zong 
That at a distance come along. 
Sweet music in the wind I 

An' when wi' me you walk'd about 
K)' Zundays, after church wer out, 
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Wi' hang^Q earm an' modest look ; 
Or zitt^n in some woody nook 
We lissen'd to the leaves that shook 
Upon the poplars straight an' tall, 
Or rottle o' the watervall, 
Sweet music in the wind ! 

An' when the play vnl air do vlee, 
O' moonlight nights, vrom tree to tree, 
Or whirl upon the sheakdn grass, 
Or rottle at my window glass ; 
Do seem, — as I do hear it pass. — 
As if thy vaice did come to tell 
Me where thy happy soul do dwell, 
Sweet music in the wind ! 



UNCLE AN' AUNT. 

How happy uncle us'd to be 
O' zummer time, when aunt an' he 
O' Zunday evenens, earm in earm, 
Did walk about their tiny farm. 
While birds did zing an' goats did zwarm, 
Drough grass a'most above their knees. 
An' roun' by hedges an' by trees 
Wi' leafy boughs a-sway^n. 

His hat wer broad, his cwoat wer brown, 

Wi' two long flaps a-hangdn down ; 

4 
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An^ yrom his knee went down a blue 
Knit stockdn to his buckled shoe ; 
An' aunt did pull her gown-tail droagh 
Her pocket-hole to keep en neat, 
As she mid walk, or teake a seat 
By leafy boughs a-swayen. 

An' vu'st they'd go, to zee their lots 
O' pot-earbs in the gearden plots ; 
An' he, i'-may-be, by the hatch. 
Would zee aunt's vowls upon a patch 
O' zeeds, an' vow if he could catch 
Em wi' is gun, they shoudden vlee 
Noo mwore into their roost^n tree, 
Wi* leafy boughs a-swayen. 

An' then yrom gearden they did pass 
Drough orchard out to zee the grass, 
An' if the apple-blooth, so white, 
Mid be at all a-touch'd wi' blight ; 
An' uncle, happy at the zight. 
Did guess what cider there mid be 
In all the orcha'd, tree wi' tree, 
Wi' tutties all a-swayen. 

An' then they stump'd along vrom there 
A-vield, to zee the cows an' meare ; 
An' she, when uncle come in zight, 
Look'd up, an' prick'd her ears upright. 
An' whicker'd out wi' all her might ; 
An' he, a-chuckl^n, went to zee 
The cows below the sheady tree, 
Wi' leafy boughs a-swayen. 
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An' last OT all, they went to know 
How vast the grass in mead did grow : 
An' then aunt zaid 'twere time to goo 
In hwome, — ^a^holddn up her shoe, 
To show how wet he wer wi' dew. 
An' zoo they toddled hwome to rest, 
lik' culvers vle^n to their nest 
In leafy boughs a swayen 
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HAVEN WOONES FORTUNE A-TWOLD. 

In leane the gipsies, as we went 

A-milk^n, had arpitched their tent, 

Between the gravel-pit an' clamp 

(y trees, upon the little hump : 

An' while upon the grassy groun' 

Their smok^n vire did crack an' blease. 
Their shaggy cwoated hoss did greaze 

Among the bushes vurder down. 

An' zoo, when we brought back our pails, 
The woman met us at the rails, 
An' zaid she'd tell us, if we'd show 
Our ban's, what we should like to know. 
Zoo Poll zaid she'd a mind to try 
Her skill a bit, if I would vu'st 
Though, to be sure, she didden trust 
To gipsies any mwore than I. 
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Well ; I agreed, an* off all dree 
O's -went behind an elem tree. 
An' after she'd a-zeed 'ithin 
My han' the -wrinkles o' the skin, 
She twold me — an* she must a-know'd 
That Dicky met me in the leane, — 
That Td a-walk'd, an' should agean, 
Wi' zomebody along thik road. 

An* then she twold me to bewar 
O* what the letter M stood vor. 
An* as I walk'd, o* if onday night, 
Drough Jtfead wi' Dicky, overright 
The if ill, the if iller, at the stile, 

Did stan' an* watch us teake our stroll. 
An' then, a blabb^n dousty-poll ! 
Twold i/other o*t. Well wo'th his while ! 

An' Poll too wer a-bid bewar 
O' what the letter F stood vor ; 
An' then, because she took, at ^Peair, 
A bosom-pin o' Jimmy Heare, 
Young Cranky beat en black an' blue. 
'Tis F vor ^eair ; an* 'twer about 
A ^ear^n Frank an* Jimmy fought. 
Zoo I do think she twold us true. 



In short, she twold us all about 
What had a-vell, or would vail out ; 
An' whether we should spend our lives 
As maidens, or as wedded wives ; 
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But when we went to bundle od, 
The gipsies' dog wer at the rails 
A-lapp^n milk vrom ouer pails, — 

A pretty deal o' Poll's wer gone. 
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JEANE'S WEDDEN DAY IN MORNEN. 

At last Jeane come down stairs, a-drest 
Wi' wedd^n knots upon her breast, 
A-blushIn, while a tear did lie 
Upon her burn^n cheak half dry ; 
An' then her Robert, draw^n nigh 
Wi' tothers, took her han' wi* pride, 
To meake her at the church his bride. 
Her wedd^n day in momln. 

Wi' litty voot an* beaten heart 
She stepp'd up in the new light-cart, 
An' took her bridemaid up to ride 
Along wi' Robert at her zide ; 
An' uncle's meare look'd roun' wi* pride 
To zee that, if the cart wer vuU, 
'Twer Jenny that he had to pull, 
Her wedddn day in morndn. 

An* aunt an' uncle stood stock-still. 
An' watch'd em trottdn down the hill ; 
Au* when they turn'd off out o' groun* 
Down into leane, two tears ran down 
Aunt's feace ; an' uncle, tumin roun', 
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Sigh'd woonce^ an' stnmp'd off wi' his sticky 
Befcaose did touch en to the quick 
To peart wi' Jeane thik momdn. 

" Now Jeane's agone/ Tom mutter'd, " we 
Shall mwope lik' owls 'ithin a tree ; 
Yor she did zet us aU agog 
Vor fan, avore the bumin log." 
An' as he zot an' taik'd, the dog 
Put up his nose athirt his thighs, 
But coulden meake en turn his eyes, 
Jeane's wedd^ day in momdn. 

An' then the naighbours round us, all 
By woones an' twos begun to call, 
To meet the young vo'k, when the meare 
Mid bring em back a married peair : 
An' all o'm zaid, to Bobert's sheare. 
There had a-veU the fearest feace, 
An' kindest heart in all the pleace, ' 
Jeane's wedddn day in morn^. 
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RIVERS DON'T GI'E OFT. 

The brook I left below the rank 
Ov alders that do sheade his bank, 
A-runndn down to dreve the mill 
Below the knap's, a runndn still ; 
The creepin days an' weeks do vill 
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Up years, an' meake wold things o* new, 
An' vok' do come, an' live, an' goo, 
But rivers don't gi'e out, John. 

The leaves that in the spring do shoot 
So green, in &tll be nnder voot ; 
May flowers do grow vor June to burn, 
An' milk-white blooth o' trees do kern, 
An' ripen on, an' vail in turn ; 

The miller's moss-green wheel mid rot. 

The miller die an' be vorgot^ 

But rivers don't gi'e out, John. 

A vew short years do bring an' rear 
A maid — as Jeane wer — ^young an' feair, 
An' vewer zummer-ribbons, tied 
In Zunday knots, do feade bezide 
Her cheak avore her bloom ha' died : 
Her youth won't stay, — ^her rwosy look 
'S a feaddn flow'r, bQ,t time's a brook 
To run an' not gi'e out, John. 

An' yet, while things do come an' goo, 
God's love is steadvast, John, an' true ; 
If winter vrost do chill the ground, 
'Tis but to bring the zummer round. 
All's well a-lost where He's a-vound, 
Yor if 'tis right, vor Christes seake 
He'll gi'e us mwore than he do teake, — 
His goodness don't gi'e out, John. 
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MEAKEN UP A MIFF. 

Vobgi'e me, Jenny, do ! an' rise 
Thy hang^n head an* teary eyes, 
An' speak, vor IVe a-took in lies, 

An* Tve a-done thee wrong ; 
But I -wer twold, — an' thought 'twer true,- 
That Sammy down at Coome an' you 
Wer at the feair, a-walkin drough 

The pleace the whole day long. 

An' tender thoughts did melt my heart. 

An' zwells o* viry pride did dart 

Lik' lightn^n drough my blood ; a-peart 

Ov your love I should scorn, 
An' zoo I vow'd, however sweet 
Tour looks mid be when we did meet, 
I'd trample ye down under veet, 

Or let ye goo forlorn. 

But still thy neame would always be 
The sweetest, an' my eyes would zee 
Among all maidens nwone lik' thee 

Vor ever any mwore ; 
Zoo by the walks that we've a-took 
By flow'ry hedge an' zedgy brook, 
Dear Jenny, dry your eyes, an' look 

As you've a-look'd avore. 

Look up, an' let the even^n light 
But sparkle in thy eyes so bright, 
As they be open to the light 
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O' zuDzet in the west ; 
An* let*s stroll here vor half an hour, 
Where hang^n boughs do meake a bow'r 
Above thease bank, wi' eltrot flow'r 

An' robinhoods a-drest. 



HAY-MEAKEN. 

'Tis merry ov a zummer's day, 
Where vo'k be out a-meak^n hay j 
Where men an' women, in a strings 
Do ted or turn the grass, an' zing, 
Wr cheemen vaices, merry zongs, 
A-to88^n o* their sheen^n prongs 
Wi' earms a-zwangin left an' right, 
In coloured gowns an' shirt sleeves white ; 
Or, wider spread, a reak^n round 
The rwosy hedges o' the ground, 
Where Sam do zee the speckled sueake, 
An' try to kiU en wi' his reake ; 
An' Poll do jump about an' squall. 
To zee the twist^n slooworm crawl. 

Tis merry when a gay-tongued lot 
Ov hay-meakers be all a-squot, 
On lightly-russl^n hay, Srspread 
Below an elem's lofty head. 
To rest their weary limbs an' munch 
Their bit o' dinner, or their nunch ; 
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Where teethy reakes do lie all round 
Bj picks a-stuck up into ground. 
An' wi' their vittles in their laps, 
An' in their tinn^n cups their diaps 
O' cider sweet, or frothy eale, 
Their tongues do run wi' joke an' teale. 

An' when the zun, so low an' red, 
Do sheen above the leafy head 
O' zome broad tree, a-riz^n high 
Avore the vi'ry western sky, 
'Tis merry where all ban's do goo 
Athirt the grou'n, by two an* two, 
A-reak^n, over humps an' hollors. 
The russldn grass up into rollers. 
An' woone do row it into line. 
An' woone do clwose it up behine ; 
An' after them the little bwoys 
Do stride an' fling their earms all woys, 
Wi' busy picks, an' proud young looks 
A-meakIn up their tiny pooks. 
An' zoo 'tis merry out among 
The vo'k in hay-vield all day long. 



-•o«- 



HAY-CARREJSr. 

'Tis merry ov a zummer's day, 
When vo'k be out a-hauldn hay. 
Where boughs, a-spread upon the ground. 
Do meake the staddle big an' round ; 
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An' grass do stand in pook, or lie 
In long-backed weales or parsels, dry. 
There I do vind it stir my heart 
To hear the froth^n hosses snort, 
A-hanldn on, wi' sleek heair'd hides, 
The red-wheel'd waggon's deep-blue zides. 
Aye ; let me have woone cup o' drink, 
An' hear the linky harness dink. 
An' then my blood do run so warm, 
An' put sich strangth 'ithin my earm, 
That I do long to toss a pick, 
A-pitchdn or a-meak^n rick. 

The bwoy is at the hosse's head. 
An' up upon the waggon bed 
The Iwoaders, strong o' earm do stan', 
At head, an' back at tail, a man, 
Wi' skiU to build the Iwoad upright 
An' bind the vwolded corners tight ; 
An' at each zide o'm, sprack an* strong, 
A pitcher wi' his long-^em'd prong, 
Avore the best two women now 
A-call'd to reaky after plougL 

"When I do pitchy, 'tis my pride 
Vor Jenny Hine to reake my zide. 
An' zee her fling her reake, an' reach 
So Yur, an' teake in sich a streech ; 
An' I don't shatter hay, an' meake 
Mwore work than needs vor Jenny's reake. 
I'd sooner zee the weales' high rows 
Lik' hedges up above my nose. 
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Than have light work tnyzelf, an' vind 
Poor Jeane a-beat an' left behind ; • 
Vor she would sooner drop down dead. 
Than let the pitchers get a-head. 

Tis merry at the rick to zee 

How picks do wag, an hay do vlee. 

While woone's unlwoaddn, woone do teake 

The pitches in ; an' zome do meake 

The lofty rick upright an' roun', 

An' tread en hard, an' reake en down, 

An' tip en, when the zan do zet, 

To shoot a sudden vail o' wet 

An* zoo 'tis merry any day 

Where vo'k be out a-carrdn hay. 



THE BEST MAJSr IJST THE YIELD. 



Sam omd Boh, 



8AM. 

That's slowish work. Bob. What'st a-been about ? 
Thy pook^n don't goo on not over sprack. 
Why I've a-pook'd my weale, lo'k zee, clear out, 
An' here I be agean a-tum^n back. 
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Boa 
m work.wi' thee then, Sammy, any day, 
At any work dost like to teake me at, 
Vor any money thou dost like to lay. 
Now, Mister Sammy, what dost think o' that t 
My weale is nearly twice so big as thine, 
Or else, I wamt, I shouldden be behin'. 

8AM. 

Ah ! hang thee. Bob ! don't tell sich woppdn lies. 

My weale's the biggest, if do come to size. 

'Tis jist the seame whatever bist about j 

Why, when dost goo a-tedd^n grass, you sloth, 

Another hand's a-fworc'd to teake thy swath; 

An' ted a half way back to help thee out ; 

An' then a-reak^n rollers, bist so slack. 

Dost keep the very bwoys an' women back. 

An' if dost think that thou canst challenge I 

At any thing, — then, Bob, we'll teake a pick a-pieco, 

An' woonce thease zummer, goo an' try 

To meake a rick a-piece. 

A rick o' thine will look a little funny, 

When thou'st a- done en, I'll bet any money. 

BOB. 

You noggerhead I last year thou mead'st a rick. 

An' then we had to trig en wi' a stick. 

An' what did John that tipp'd en zay ? Why zaid 

He stood a-top o*en all the while in dread, 

A-thinkdn that avore he should a-done en. 

He'd tumble over slap wi' him upon en. 

SAM. 

You ly^n thief I I warnt I meade my rick 

So well's thou mead'st thy Iwoad o' hay last week. 
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They hadden got a bnnderd yards to haul en, 
An' then they vonnd 'twer best to have en boun', 
Vor if they hadden, 'twould a-tumbFd down ; 
An' after that I zeed en all but vall^n, 
An' trigg'd en up wi* woone o'm's pitch^n pick, 
To zee if I could meake en ride to rick ; 
An' when they had the dumpy heap unboun', 
He veil to pieces flat upon the groun'. 

BOB. 

Do shut thy ly^n chops ! What dosten mind 

Thy pitch^n to me out in Gully-plot, 

A-meak^n o' me wait (wast zoo behind) 

A half an hour vor ev'ry pitch I got ? 

An' how didst groun' thy pick ? an' how didst quirk 

To get en up on end ? Why hadst hard work 

To rise a pitch that wer about so big 

'S a goodish crow's nest, or a wold man's wig ! 

Why bist so weak, dost know, as any roller : 

Zome o' the women vo'k will beat thee hoUor. 

SAM. 

You snub-nos'd flopperchops ! I pitched so quick, 
That thou dost know thou hadst a hardish job 
To teake in all the pitches ofi* my pick ; 
An' dissdn zee me groun' en, nother, Bob. 
An' thou bist stronger, thou dost think, than I ? 
Gre't bandy-lags ! I jist should like to try. 
We'll goo, if thou dost like, an* jist zee which 
Can heave the mwost, or car the biggest nitch. 

BOB. 

There, Sam, do meake me zick to hear thy braggdn ! 
Why bissen strong enough to car a flagon, 
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SAM. 

Ton grinn^n fool ! why I'd zet thee a-blow^n, 
If thou wast wi' me vor a day a-mow^n. 
I'd wear my cwoat, an' thou midst pall thy rags off, 
An' then in half a zwath I'd mow thy lags off. 

BOB. 

Thee mow wi* me ! Why coossen keep up wi' me : 
Why bissdn fit to goo a-vield to skimmy, 
Or mow down docks an' thistles ! Why I'll bet 
A shilldn, Samel, that thou cassen whet. 

SAM. 

Now dont thee zay much mwore than what'st a-zaid, 
Or else HI knock thee down, heels over head. 

BOB. 

Thou knock me down, indeed ! Why cassen hit 
A blow half hard enough to kill a nit. 

SAM. 

Well, thou shalt veel upon thy chops and snout. 

BOB. 

Come on, then, Samel ; let's jist have woone bout. 



WHERE WE DID KEEP OUR FLAGON. 

When we in momin had a-droVd 
The grass or russldn hay abrode. 
The lit'some maidens an' the chaps, 
Wi' bits o' nunch^ns in their laps. 
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Did all zit down upon the knaps 
Up there, in under hedge, below 
The highest elem o* the row, 
Where we did keep our flagon. 

There we could zee green yields at hand, 
Avore a hunderd on beyand. 
An' rows o' trees in hedges roun' 
Green meads, an' zummerleazes brown, 
An' thorns upon the zunny down, 
While aier, vrom the rock^n zedge 
In brook, did come along the hedge. 
Where we did keep our flagon. 

There laugh^n chaps did try in play 
To bury maidens up in hay, 
As giggl^n maidens tried to roll. 
The sprawlln chaps all down a hole. 
Or sting wi' nettles woone o'm's poll ; 

While John did hele out each his drap 

O' eale or cider, in his lap 

Where he did keep the flagon. 

Woone day there spun a whirlwind by 
Where Jenny's clothes wer out to dry ; 
An' off vied frocks, a'most a-catch'd 
By smock-frocks wi' their sleeves outstratch'd, 
An' caps a-frill'd an' eaperns patch'd ; 
An' she a-stear^n in a fright, 
Wer glad enough to zee em light 
Where we did keep our flagon. 
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An* when white clover wer a-sprung 
Among the eegrass, green an' young, 
An' elder-flowers wer a-spread 
Among the rwosen white an' red. 
An' honeyzncks wi' hang^n head, — 
O' Zunday evenens we did zit 
To look all roun' the grounds a bit, 
Where we'd a-kept our flagon. 



WEEK'S END IN ZUMMER, IN THE WOLD 

VO'K'S TIME. 

His aunt an' uncle, — ah 1 the kind 
Wold souls be often in my mind : 
A better couple never stood 
In shoes, an' vew be vound so good. 
She cheer'd the work-vo'k in their tweils 
Wi' timely bits an' draps, an' smiles ; 
An' ke paid all o'm at week's end^ 
Their money down to goo an' spend. 

Im zummer, when week's end come roun' 
The hay meakers did come vrom ground. 
An' all zit down, wi' weary bwones, 
Within the yard a-peaved wi' stwones. 
Along avore the peales, between 
The yard a-stean'd an' open green. 
There women zot wi' bare-neck'd chaps. 
An' maidens wi' their sleeves an' flaps 

5 
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To screen vrom het their earms an' polls, 

Ad' men wi' beards so black as coals : 

Gre't stocky Jim, an' lanky John, 

An' poor wold Betty dead an' gone ; 

An' clean-grown Tom so spry an' strong. 

An' Liz the best to pitch a zong, 

That now ha' nearly half a score 

O' childem zwarm^n at her door ; 

An' whindlen Ann that cried wi' fear 

To hear the thunder when 'twer near, — 

A zickly maid, so peale's the moon, 

That voun' her zun goo down at noon ; 

An' blushln Jeane so shy an' meek, 

That seldom let us hear her speak, 

That wer a-coorted an' undone 

By Farmer Woodley's woldest son ; 

An' after she'd a been vorzook, 

Wer voun' a-drown'd in Longmead brook. 

An' zoo, when Ac'd a-been all roun'. 
An' paid em all their wages down, 
She us'd to bring vor all, by teale 
A cup o' cider or ov e'ale. 
An' then a tutty meade o' lots 
O' blossoms vrom her flower-nots. 
To wear in bands an' button-holes 
At church, an' in their eVen^n strolls. 
The pea that rangled to the oves. 
An' columbines an' pinks an' cloves, 
Sweet rwosen vrom the prickly tree, 
An' jilliflow'rs, an' jessamy ; 
An' short-liVd pinies, that do shed 
Their leaves upon a early bed. 
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She didden put in honeyzuck : 

She'd nwone, she zaid, that she could pluck 

Avore wild honeyzucks, a-vound 

In ev'ry hedge ov eVry ground. 

Zoo maid an' woman, bwoy an' man, 

Went off, while zunzet air did fan 

Their merry zunburnt feazen ; zome 

Down leane, an' zome drough parrocks hwome. 

Ah ! who can tell, that ha'nt a vound, 
The sweets o' week's-end comen round ! 
When Zadurday do bring wone's mind 
Sweet thoughts o' Zunday dwose behind ; 
The day that's all our own to spend 
Wi' God an' wi' a buzzom friend. 
The worold's gre't vo'k, wi' the best 
O' worldly goods mid be a-blest ; 
But Zunday is the poor man's peart. 
To seave his soul an' cheer his heart. 



THE MEAD A-MOWK 

When sheades do vail into ev'ry hollow, 

An' reach vrom trees half athirt the groun' ; 
An' banks an' walls be a-looken yoUow, 
That be a-turn'd to the zun gwain down ; 
Drough hay in cock, O, 
We all do vlock' O, 
Along our road vrom the mead a-mown. 
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An' when the last swayln Iwoad's a-started 

Up hill so slow to the lofty rick, 
Then we so weary but merry-hearted, 
Do shoulder each o's a reake an' pick, 
Wi' empty flagon, 
Behind the waggon, 
To teake oar road vrom the mead a-mown. 

When chureh is out, an' we all so slowly 

About the knap be a-spreaddn wide, 
How gay the paths be where we do strolly 
Along the leane an' the hedge's zide ; 
But nwone's a voun', O, 
Up hill or down, O, 
So gay's the road drough the mead a-mown. 

An' when the visher do come, a-drowdn 

His flutt'r^n line over bleady zedge, 
Drough groun's wi' red thissle-heads a-blowin, 
An' watch dn o't by the water's edge ; 
Then he do love, O, 
The best to rove, O, 
Along his road drough the mead a-mown. 



THE SKY A-CLEAEEN 

The drevin scud that overcast 

The zummer sky is all a-past, 

An' softer air, a-blowin drough 

The quiv'rdn boughs, do sheake the vew 

Last rain drops off the leaves lik' dew ; 
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An' peaviers, now a-gett^n dry, 

Do steam below the ziinny sky 

That's now so vast a-clear^n. 

The sheades that wer a-lost below 
The stormy cloud, agean do show 
Their mock^n sheapes below the light ; 
An' house-walls be a-lookin white, 
An' vo'k do stir woonce mwore in zight, 
An' busy birds upon the wing 
Do whiver roun' the boughs an' zing, 
To zee the sky a-clear^n. 

Below the hill's an ash ; below 

The ash, white elder-floVrs do blow ; 

Below the elder is a bed 

O' robinhoods o' blush^n red ; 

An' there, wi' nunches all a-spread, 
The hay-meakers wi' each a cup 
C drink, do smile to zee hold up 
The rain, an' sky a-clear^n. 

Mid blushln maidens, wi' their zong, 
Still draw their white-stemm'd reakes among 
The long-back'd weales an' new-meade pooks, 
By brown-stemm'd trees an' cloty brooks ; 
But have noo call to spweil their looks 
By work, that God could never meake 
Their weaker ban's to underteake. 
Though skies mid be a-clearln. 

'Tis wrong vor women's ban's to clips 
The zull an' reap-hook, speades an' whips ; 
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An' men abroad, should leave, by right, 
Woone faithful heart at hwome to light 
Their bit o' vier up at night, 
An' hang upon the hedge to dry 
Their snow-white linen, when the sky 
In winter is a-clear^n. 



THE EYENEN STAR 0' ZUMMER 

Wh£N Yu'st aloDg thease road vrom mill, 
I zeed ye hwome all up the hill, 
The poplar tree, so straight an' tall, 
Did rustle by the watervall ; 
An' in the leaze the cows wer all 

A-ly^n down to teake their rest. 

An' slowly zunk towdrd the west 
The even^n star o' zummer. 

In parrock there the hay did lie 
In weale below the elems, dry ; 
An' up in hwome-groun' Jim, that know'd 
We all should come along thik road, 
'D a-tied the grass in knots that drow'd 
Poor Poll, a-watch^n in the West 
Woone brighter star than all the rest, — 
The evendn star o' zummer. 

The stars that still do zet an' rise. 
Did sheen in our forefather's eyes ; 
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They glitter'd to the vu'st men's zight, 
The last will have em in their night ; 
But who can vind em half so bright 
As I thought thik peale star above 
My smildn Jeane, my zweet vu'st love, 
The even^n star o' zummer. 

How sweet's the momdn fresh an* new, 
Wi' sparkl^n brooks an' glitt'r^n dew ; 
How sweet's the noon wi' sheades a-drow'd 
Upon the groun' but leately mow'd, 
An' bloom^n flowers all abrode ; 

But sweeter still as I do clim', 

Thease woody hill in even^n dim 
'S the even^n star o' zummer. 



THE CLOTE. 

(Water-lili/,) 

O ZUMMEB clote ! when the brook's a-glidin 

So slow an' smooth down his zedgy bed, 
Upon thy broad leaves so seafe a-rid^n 
The water's top wi' thy yoUow head, 
By alder's heads, O, 
An' bulrush beds, O, 
Thou then dost float, goolden zummer clote ! 

The grey-bough'd withy's a-leanln lowly 
Above the water thy leaves do hide ; 
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The b^nd^n bulrush, a-arway^n slowly, 
Do skirt in zummer thy river's zide ; 

An' perch in shoals, O, 

Do vill the holes, O, 
Where thou dost float, goolden zummer clote ! 

Oh ! when thy brook drink^n flow'rs a-blowdn, 

The b'um^n zummer's a-zett^n in ; 
The time o' greenness, the time o* mow^n, 
When in the hay-vield, wi' zunbumt skin, 
The vo'k do drink, O, 
Upon the brink, O, 
Where thou dost float, goolden zummer clote ! 

Wi' earms a-spread^n, an' cheaks a-blow^n. 

How proud wer I when I vu'st could zwim 
Athirt the deep pleace where thou bist grow^ 
Wi' thy long more vrom the bottom dim ; 
While cows, knee-high, O, 
In brook, wer nigh, O, 
Where thou dost float, goolden zummer dote ! 

Ov all the brooks drough the meads a-wind^n, 

Ov all the meads by a river's brim. 
There's nwone so feaLr o' my own heart's vinddn. 
As where the maidens do zee thee zwim. 
An' stan' to teake, O, 
Wi' long-stemm'd reake, O, 
Thy flow'r afloat, goolden zummer clote ! 



i 
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I GOT TWO VIEUS. 

I GOT two yield's, an' I don't oeare 
What squire mid have a bigger sheare. 
My little zammer-leaze do stratch 
All down the hang^n, to a patch 
O' mead between a hedge an' rank 
Ov elems, an' a river bank. 
Where yoUow clotes, in spread^n beds 
O' floatdn leaves, do lift their heads 
By bend^n bulrushes an' zedge 
Answayln at the water's edge, 
Below the withy that do spread 
Athirt the brook his grey-leav'd head. 
An' eltrot flowers, milky white, 
Do catch the slant^n even^n light ; 
An' in the meaple boughs, along 
The hedge do ring the blackbird's zoog ; 
Or in the day, a-vle^n drough 
The leafy trees, the whoa'se gookoo 
Do zing to mowers that do zet 
Their zives on end, an' stan' to whet. 
From my wold house among the trees 
A leane do goo along the leaze 
O' yollow gravel, down between 
Two mossy banks vor ever green. 
An' trees, a-hang^n overhead. 
Do hide a trinkldn gully-bed, 
A-cover'd by a bridge vor boss 
Or man a-voot to come across. 
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Zoo wi' my hwomestead, I don't ceare 
What squire mid have a bigger sheare ! 



POLLY BE-EN UPZIDES WF TOM. 

Ah ! yesterday, you know, I voun' 

Tom Dumpy's cwoat an' smock-frock, down 

Below the pollard out in groun' ; 

An' zoo I slyly stole 
An' took the smock-frock up, an' tack'd 
The sleeves an' collar up, an' pack'd 
Zome nice sharp stwones, all fr^esh a-crack'd 

'Ithin each pocket-hole. 

An' in the evenin, when he shut 

Off work, an' come an' donn'd his cwoat, 

Their edges gi'ed en sich a cut, 

How we did stan' an' laugh ! 
An' when the smock-frock I'd a-zow'd 
Kept back his head an' hands, he drow'd 
Hizzelf about, and' teav'd, an' blow'd, 

•Lik' any tied-up calf. 

Then in a veag away he flung 

His frock, an' after me he sprung. 

An' mutter'd out sich dreats, an' wrung 

His vist up sich a size ! 
But I, a-runn^n, tum'd an' drow'd 
Some doust, a-pick'd up vrom the road, 
Back at en wi' the wind, that blow'd 

It right into his eyes. 
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An' he did blink, an' vow He'd catch 
Me zomehow yet, an' be my match. 
But I wer nearly down to hatch 

Avore he got vur on ; 
An' up in chammer, nearly dead 
Wi' runn^n, lik* a cat I vied, 
An' out o' window put my head 

To zee if he wer gone. 

An* there he wer, a-prowl^n roun* 
Upon the green ; an' I look'd down 
An' told en that I hoped he voun' 

He mussen think to peck 
Upon a body zoo, nor whip 
The meare to drow me off, nor tip 
Me out o' cart, agean, nor slip 

Cut hoss-heair down my neck. 



BE'MI'STER. 

Sweet Be'mi'ster, that bist a-bound 
By green an' woody hills all round, 
Wi' hedges, reach^n up between 
A thousan' viel's o' zummer green. 
Where elems' lofty heads do drow 
Their sheades vor hay-meakers below. 
An' wild hedge-flow'rs do charm the souls 
O' maidens in their even^n strolls. 
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When I o' Zanday nights wi' Jeane 
Do sannter drongh a yield or leane, 
Where elder-blossomS' be a-spread 
Above the eltrot's milk-white head. 
An' flow'rs o' blackberries do blow 
Upon the brembles, white as snow, 
To be outdone avore my zight 
By Jean's gay frock o' dazzldn white ; 

Oh ! then there's nothin that's 'ithout 
Thy hills that I do ho about, — 
Noo bigger pleace, noo gayer town, 
Beyond thy sweet bells' dydn soun', 
As they do ring, or strike the hour, 
At evenln vrom thy wold red tow'r. 
No : shelter still my head, an' keep 
My bwones when I do vail asleep. 



THATCHEN O' THE KICK. 

As I wer out in mead last week, 
A-tbatch6n o' my little rick. 
There green young ee-grass, ankle-high, 
Did sheen below the cloudless sky ; 
An' over hedge in tother groun', 
Among the bonnets dry an' brown, 
My dun wold meare, wi' neck a-freed 
Yrom Zummer work, did snort an' veed j 
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An' in the sheade o* leafy boughs, 
My vew wold ragged-cwoated cows 
Did rub their zides upon the rails, 
Or switch em wi' their heairy tails. 

An' as the mom In zun rose high 
Above my mossy roof clwose by, 
The blue smoke curreled up betweeu 
The lofty trees o' feadin green : 
A zight that's touchdu when do show 
A busy wife is down below, 
A-workIn hard to cheer woone's tweil 
Wi' her best feare, an' better smile. 
Mid women still in wedlock's yoke 
Zend up, wi' love, there own blue smoke« 
An' husbands vind their bwoards a-spread 
By faithvul hands when I be dead. 
An' noo good men in ouer land 
Think lightly o' the weddln band. 
True happiness do bide alwone 
Wi' them that ha' their own he'th-stwone 
To gather wi' their children roun', 
A-smilln at the worold's frown. 

My bwoys, that brought me thatch an' spars, 

Wer down a-taitin on the bars, 

Or zot a-cuttin wi' a knife^ 

Dry eltrot-roots to meake a fife ; 

Or driven woone another round 

The rick upon the grassy ground. 

An', as the aier vrom the west 

Did fan my burnin feace an' breast, 
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An' hopp^n birds, wi' twitt'r^n beaks, 
Did show their sheenla spots an' streaks, 
Then, wi' my heart a-vilFd wi' love 
An* thankvulness to God above, 
I didden think ov anything 
That I begrudged o' lord or king ; 
Vor I ha' round me vur or near, i 

The mwost to love an' nwone to fear. 
An' zoo can walk in any pleace. 
An' look the best man in the feace. 
What good do come to eachin heads, 
0' liln down in silken beds ? 
Or what's a coach, if woone do pine 
To zee woone's naighbour's twice so fine ? 
Contentment is a constant feast. 
He's richest that do want the least. 



BEES A-ZWARMEN. 

AvoBB we went a-milkin, vive 

Or six o's here wer all alive 

A-teak^n bees that zwarmed vrom hive ; 

An' we'd sich work to catch 
The humm^n rogues, they led us sich 
A dance all over hedge an' ditch ; 
An' then at last where should they pitch, 

But up in uncle's thatch f 

Dick rung a sheep-bell in his han', 
Liz beat a cannister, an' Nan 
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Did bang the little fryln-pan 

Wr thick an' thump^n blows ; 
An' Tom went on, a-carrdn roun* 
A bee-pot upon his crown, 
Wr all his edge a-reachdn down 

Avore his eyes an' nose. 

An' woone girt bee, wi' spitevul hum, 
Stung Dicky's lip, an' meade it come 
All up amost so big's a plum ; 

An' zome, a-vlein on, 
Got all round Liz, an' meade her hop 
An' scream, a-twirl^n lik' a top. 
An' sprang away right backward, flop 

Down into barken pon' ; 

An' Nan' gi'ed Tom a roguish twitch 

Upon a bank, an' meade en pitch 

Eight down, head-voremost, into ditch,— 

Tom coulden zee a wink. 
An' when the zwarm wer seafe an' sound 
In mother's bit o' bee-pot ground, 
She meade us up a treat all round 

O' sillibubto diink. 



READEN OV A HEAD-STWONE. 

As I wer read^n ov a stwone 

In Grenley church-yard all alwone, 
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A little maid ran up, wi' pride 
To zee me there, an' pushed azide 
A bunch o' bennets that did hide 
A verse her father, as she zai'd^ 
Put up above her mother's head, 
To tell how much he loved her. 

The verse wer short, but very good, 
I stood an' larn'd en where I stood : — 
" Mid God, dear Meary, gi'e me greace 
To vind, lik' thee, a better pleace. 
Where I woonce mwore mid zee thy feace ; 
An' bring thy childern up to know 
His word, that they mid come an' show 
Thy soul how much I lov'd thee." 

" Where's father, then,'* I zaid, " my chile ? " 
" Dead too '* she answer'd wi* a smile ; 
** An' I an* brother Jim do bide 
At Betty Whites, o' tother zide 
0' road." " Mid He, my chile," I cried, 
" That's father to the fatherless, 
Become thy father now, an' bless, 
An' keep, an' lead, an' love thee." 

Though shelve a-lost, I thought, so much. 
Still He don't let the thonghs o't touch 
Her litsome heart by day or night ; 
An' zoo, if we could teake it right, 
Do show He'll meake his burdens light 
To weaker souls, an' that his smile 
Is sweet upon a harmless chile, 
When they be dead that lov'd it. 
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ZUMMER EVENEN DANCE. 

Come out to the parrock, come out to the tree, 
The maidens an' chaps be a-wait^n vor thee ; 
There's Jim wi' his fiddle to plaj us some reels, 
Come out along wi' us, an' fling up thy heels. 

Come, all the long grass is a-mow'd an' a-carr'd, 
An' the turf is so smooth as a bwoard an' so hard ; 
There's a bank to zit down, when y'ave danced a 

reel drough, 
An' a tree over head vor to keep off the dew. 

There be rwoses an' honeyzucks hang^n among 
The bushes, to put in thy weast ; an' the zong 
O' the nightingeale's heard in the hedges all roun' ; 
An' I'll get thee a glow-worm to stick in thy gown. 

There's Meary so modest, an' Jenny so smart, 
An' Mag that do love a good rompse to her heart ; 
There's Joe at the mill that do zing funny zongs. 
An' short-lagged Dick, too, a-wagg^n his prongs. 

Zoo come to the parrock, come out to the tree, 
The maidens an' chaps be a-wai't^n vor thee ; 
There's Jim wi' his flddle to play us some reels, — 
Come out along wi' us, an' fling up thy heels. 
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THE VEAIRIES. 



Simon cm* Ha/mel. 



StMON. 



There's what the vo'k do call a veary ring 
Out there, lo'k zee. Why, 'tis an oddish thing. 

SAMEL. 

Ah ! zoo do seem. I wonder how do come ! 
What is it that do meake it, I do wonder ? 

SIMOK. 

Be hang'd if I can tell, I'm snre ! But zome 
Do zay do come by lightn^n when do thunder ; 
An' zome do zay sioh rings as thik ring there is, 
Do grow in danc^n-tracks o' little vearies, 
That in the nights o' zummer or o' spring 
Do come by moonlight, when noo other veet 
Do tread the dewy grass, but their's, an' meet 
An' dance away together in a ring. 

SAMEL. 

An' who d'ye think do work the fiddlestick ? 
A little veairy too, or else wold Nick ! 
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SIMON. 

Why, they do zay, that at the vearies' ball, 
There's nar a fiddle that's a-hear'd at all ; 
But they do play upon a little pipe 
A-meade or kexes o' straws, dead ripe 
A-stuck in row (zome short an' longer zome) 
Wi' slime o' snails, or bits o' plum-tree gum. 
An' meake sich music that to hear it sound, 
Tou'd stick so still's a pollard to the ground. 

SAMEL. 

"What do em dance 1 'Tis plain by thease green wheels. 
They don't frisk in an' out in dree-hand reels ; 
Vor else, instead o' thease here gre't round O, 
They'd cut us out a figure aight (8), d'ye know. 

SIMON. 

Oh ! they ha' jigs to fit their little veet. 
They woulden dance, you know, at their fine ball. 
The dree an' vow'r han' reels that we do sprawl 
An' kick about in, when we men do meet. 

SAMEL. 

An' zoo have zome vo'k, in their midnight rambles, 
A-catch'd the vearies, then, in theasem gambols. 

SIMON. 

Why, yes ; but they be off lik' any shot, 
So soon's a man's a-comdn near the spot. 

SAMEL. 

But in the day-time where do ve'aries hide ? 
Where be their hwomes, then? where do vearies bide 1 
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SIMON. 

Oh ! they do get away down under ground, 
In hollow pleazen where they can't be vound. 
But still my gramfer, many years agoo, 
(He liv'd in Grenley-farm, an* milk'd a deairy). 
If what the wolder vo'k do tell is true, 
Woone momen early vound a veairy. 

SAMEIL. 

An* did he stop, theu, wi' the good wold bwoy 1 
Or did he soon contrive to slip awoy 1 

SIMON. 

Why, when the vo'k wer all asleep, a-bed, 

The vearies us'd to come, as 'tis a-zaid, 

Avore the vire wer cwold, an' dance an hour 

Or two at dead o' night upon the vloor ; 

Yar they, by only utter^n a word 

Or charm can come down chimney lik' a bird ; 

Or draw their bodies out so loug an' narrow, ' 

That they can vlee drough keyholes lik' an arrow. 

An' zoo woone midnight, when the moon did dmi 

His light drough window, roun' the vloor below, 

An' crickets roun' the bricken he'th did zing, 

They come an' danced about the hall in ring ; * 

An' tapp'd, drough little holes boo eyes could spy, 

A kag o' poor aunt's mead a-stannin by. 

An' woone o'm drink'd so much, he coulden mind | 

The word he wer to zay to meake en small ; 

He got a-dather'd zoo, that after all I 

Out t'others went an' left en back behind. 
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An' after he'd a-beat about his head, 

Agean the keyhole till he wer half dead, 

He laid down all along upon the vloor 

Till gramfer^ comen down, unlocked the door : 

An' then he zeed en ftwer enough to frighten dn) 

Bolt out o' door, an' down the road lik' lighten^n. 
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FALL 



CORN A-TURNEN YOLLOW. 

The windless copse ba^ sheady boughs, 

Wi' blackbirds' even^n whistles ; 
The hills ha* sheep upon their browsy 

The zummerleaze ha' thistles : 
The meads be gay in grassy May, 

But, oh ! vrom hill to hollow,j 
Let me look down upon a groun* 

O' com a-turn^n yollow. 

An' pease do grow in tangled beds, 

An' beans be sweet to snuff, O ; 
The teaper woats do bend their heads, 

The barley's beard is rough, O. 
The turnip green is fresh between 

The com in hill or hollow, 
But I'd look down upon a groun' 

O' wheat a-turn^n yollow. 
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'Tis merry when the brawny men 

Do come to reap it down, O, 
Where glossy red the poppy head 

'S among the stalks so brown, O. 
'Tis merry while the wheat's in hile, 

Or when, by hill or hollow, 
The leazers thick do stoop to pick 

The ears so ripe an' yollow. 



A-HAULEN COKN. 

Ah ! yesterday, you know, we carr'd 
The piece o' com in Zidel^n Plot, 

An' work'd about it pretty hard, 
An' vound the weather pretty hot. 

Twer all a-tied an' zet upright 

In tidy hile o' Monday night ; 

Zoo yesterday in afternoon 

We zet, in earnest, ev'ry woone 
A-haul^n corn. 

The bosses, wi' the bet an' Iwoad, 

Did froth, an' zwang vrom zide to zide, 

A-gwain along the dousty road, 
An' seem'd as if they would a-died. 

An' wi' my collar all undone. 

An' neck a^bum^n wi' the zun, 

I got) wi' work, an' doust, an' het^ 

So dry at last, I coulden spet, 
A-haul^n com. 
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At ancle's orcha'd, gwain along, 
I begged some apples, yor to quench 

My drith, o' Poll that wer among 
The trees : but she, a sancy wench, 

Toss'd over hedge some crabs vor fun. 

I squaiTd her, though, an' meade her ran ; 

An' zoo she gie'd me, vor a treat, 

A lot o' stubberds vor to eat, 
A-haul^n corn. 

An' up at rick, Jeane took the flagon, 

An' gie'd us out zome eale ; an' then 
I carr'd her out upon the waggon, 

Wi' bread an' cheese to gi'e the men. 
An' there, vor fun, we dress'd her head 
Wi' nodd^n poppies bright an' red. 
As we wer catchdn vrom our laps, 
Below a T^oak, our bits an' draps, 
A-haul^n com. 



HARVEST HWOME. 



The vu'st pe'drL The Supper. 



Since we wer stripllns naighbour John, 
The good wold merry times be gone : 
Bat we do like to think upon 
What we've a-zeed an' done. 
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When I wer up a hardish lad, 
At harvest hwome the work-vo'k had 
Sich suppers, they wer jump^n mad 
Wi' feast^n an* wi* fun. 

At uncle's, I do mind, woone year, 
I zeed to vill o* hearty cheer ; 
Fat beef an' pudddn, eale an' beer, 

Vor ev'ry workman's crop 
An' after they'd a-gie'd God thanks, 
They all zot down, in two long ranks. 
Along a teable meade o' planks, 
Wi' uncle at the top. 

An' there, in platters, big an' brown, 
Wer red fat beacon, an' a roun' 
O' beef wi' gravy that would drown 

A little rwoastdn pig ; 
Wi' beans an' teaties vidl a zack. 
An' cabbage that would meake a stack, 
An' puddlns brown, a-speckled black 

Wi' figs, so big's my wig. 

An' uncle, wi' his elbows out. 

Did carve, an' meake the gravy spout ; 

An' aunt did gi'e the mugs about 

A-froth^n to the brim. 
Pleates werden then ov e'then ware, 
They ate off pewter, that would bear 
A knock ; or wooden trenchers, square, 

Wi' zalt-holes at the rim. 
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An' zoo they munch'd their hearty cheer, 
An' dipped their beards in frothy beer, 
An' laugh'd, an' joked, — ^they oonldden hear 

What woone another zaid. 
An' all o'm drink'd, wi' woone aocword, 
The wold vo'k's health; an' beat the bwoard, 
An' swung their earms about, an' roared, 

Enough to crack woone's head. 



HARVEST HWOMK 



Second Feiirt What they did after Supper. 



Zoo after supper wer a-done. 
They clear'd the teables, an' begun 
To have a little bit o' fun, 

As long as they mid stop. 
The wold woones took their pipes to smoke, 
An' tell their teales, an' laugh an' joke, 
A-look^n at the younger To'k, 

That got up Yor a hop. 

Woone screap'd away, wf merry grin, 
A fiddle stuck below his chin ; 
An' woone o'm took the rolUn pin, 
An' beat the frydn-pan. 
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An' tothers, danc^n to the sonn'^ 
Went in an' out, an' droo an' roun', 
An' kick'd, an' beat the tu^n down, 
A-laugh^n^ maid an' man. 

An' then a maid, all up tip-tooe, 
Veil down ; an' woone o'm wi' his shoe 
Slit down her pocket-hole in two, 

Vrom top a-most to bottom. 
An' when they had a-danc'd enough, 
They got a-play^n blindman's bufl^ 
An' sard the maidens pretty rough, 

When woonce they had a-got em. 

An' zome did drink, an' laugh, an' roar, 
At lots o' teales they had in store, 
C things that happen' d years ay ore 

To them, or vo'k they knew. 
An' zome did joke, an' zome did zing, 
An' meake the gre't wold kitchen ring ; 
TiU uncle's cock, wi' flappin wing, 

Stratch'd out his neck an' crew. 



A ZONG OV HARYEST HWOME. 

The ground is clear. There's nar a ear 
O' stann^ com a-left out now, 

Vor win' to blow or rain to drow ; 
'Tis all up seafe in bam or mow. 
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"Here's health to them that ploughed an' zow'd ; 
Here's health to them that reap'd an' mow'd, 
An' them that had to pitch an' Iwoad, 
Or tip the rick at Harvest Hwome. 
The Jiappy zight^ — the frv&rry nighty 
The meria delight, — the Ha/rvest Hwome, 

An' mid noo harm o' vire or storm 

Beval the farmer or his com ; 
An' eVry zack o' zeed gi'e back 

A hundred-vwold so much in barn. 

An' mid his Meaker bless his store, 

His wife an' all that she've a-bore, 

An' keep all evil out o' door, 

Yrom Harvest Hwome to Harvest Hwome. 
The happy zight, — the merry night, 
The meds delight, — the Harvest Hwome. 

Mid noth^n ill betide the mill, 
As day by day the MiDer s wheel 

Do dreve his clacks, an' heist his zacks, 
An' vill his bins wi' show'r^n meal : 
Mid's water never overflow 
His dousty mill, nor zink too low, 
Yrom now till wheat agean do grow. 
An' we've another Harvest Hwome. 

The happy sdght, — the merry night. 

The men^s delight, — the Ha/rvest Hwome. 

Drough cisterns wet an' malt-kil's het, 
Mid barley pay the maker's pams ; 

An' mid noo hurt bevall the wort, 
A-bweildn vrom the brewer's grains. 



r 
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Mid all his beer keep out o' harm 
Vrom bu'sted hoop or thunder storm, 
That we mid have a mug to warm 
Our merry hearts nex' Harvest Hwome. 
The happy zightj — the merry nighty 
The mefrCs delight^ — the Harvest Hwome. 

Mid luck an' jay the beaker pay, 
As he do hear his vier roar, 

Or nimbly catch his hot white batch, 
A-reekdn vrom the oven door. 
An' mid it never be too high 
Vor our vew zixpences to buy, 
When we do hear our children cry 
Vor bread, avore nex' Harvest Hwome. 

The happy zigkt, — th£ merry nighty 

The'TmrCs delight^ — the Ha/rveat Hw(yme. 

Wi' jay o' heart mid shooters start 
The whirr^n partridges in vlocks ; 

While shots do vlee drough bush an' tree. 
An' dogs do stan' so still as stocks. 
An' let em ramble round the farms 
Wr gun's 'ithin their bended earms. 
In goolden zunsheen free o' storms, 
Rejaic^n vor the Harvest Hwome. 

The lux/ppy zight, — the merry night, 

The menHa delight, — the Harvest Hwome, 
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POLLYS JACK-DAW. 

Ah ! Jimmy vow'd he'd have the law 

Ov ouer cousin Poll's Jack-daw, 

That had by day his withy jail 

A-hang^n up upon a naiil, 

Agean the elem tree, avore 

The house, jist over-right the door, 

An' twitted vo'k a-passin by 

A-most so plain as you or I ; 

Yor hardly any day did pass 

'Ithout Tom's teach^n o'm zome sa'ce ; 

Till by-an-by he call'd em all 

' Soft-polls' an' * gawkeys,' gre't an' small. 

An' zoo, as Jim went down along 

The leane a-whissldn ov a zong. 

The saucy Daw cried out by rote 

" Gre't Soft-poll !" lik' to split his droat. 

Jim stopp'd an' grabbled up a clot, 

An' zent en at en lik' a shot ; 

An' down went Daw an' cage avore 

The clot, up thump agean the door. 

Zoo out ran Poll an' Tom, to zee 

What all the mean^n o't mid be ; 

" Now who did that ?" zaid Poll. « Who whurr'd 

Thease clot T " Gre't Soft-poll !" cried the bird. 

An' when Tom catch'd a glimpse o' Jim, 
A-look^n all so red an' slim, 
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An' slinkdn on, he vied red hot, 
Down leane to catch en, lik' a shot 
Bnt Jim, that thought he'd better trust 
To lags than vistes, tried em vu'st. 
An' Poll, that zeed Tom woulden catch 
En, stood a-smildn at the hatch. 
An' zoo he voUow'd en for two 
Or dree stwones' drows, an' let en goo. 



THE lYY. 

Upon thease knap I'd sooner be 
The ivy that do climb the tree, 
Than bloom the gayest rwose a-tied 
An' trimm'd upon the house's zide. 
The rwose mid be the maidens' pride. 

But still the ivy's wild an' free ; 

An' what is all that life can gi'e, 
'Ithout a free light heart, John ? 

The creep^n sheade mid steal too soon 
Upon the rwose i' afternoon ; 
But here the zun do drow his het 
Vrom when do rise till when do zet. 
To dry the leaves the rain do wet, 
An' even^n air do bring along 
The merry deairy-maiden's zong. 
The zong of free light hearts, John. 
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Oh ! why do vo'k so often chain 
Their pindn minds vor love o* gain, 
An' gi'e their innocence to rise 
A little in the worold's eyes? 
If pride could lift ns to the skies, 
What man do value God do slight, 
An' all is nothdn in his zight 
'Ithout an honest heart, John. 

An ugly feace can't bribe the brooks 
To show it back young han'some looks, 
Nor crooked vo'k intice the light 
To cast their zummer sheades upright : 
Noo goold can blind our Meaker's zight. 
An' what's the odds what cloth do hide 
The bosom that do hold inside 
A free an' honest heart, John 1 
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THE WELSHNUT TREE. 

When in the evenen the zun's a-zinken, 

A-drow^n sheades vrom the yoUow west. 
An* mother, weary, 's arzot a-think^n, 
Wi' vwolded earms by the vire at rest, 
Then we do zwarm, O, 
Wi' such a charm, O, 
So vull o* glee by the welshnut tree. 
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A-leav^B father in-doors, a-leindn 

In his gre't chair in his easy shoes, 
Or iQ the settle so high behine en^ 

While down bezide en the dog do snooze, 
Our tongues do run, O, 
Enough to stun, O, 
Your head wi' glee by the welshnut tree. 

There we do play * thread the woman's needle.' 

An' slap the maidens a-dart^n drough ; 
Or try wholl ax em the hardest riddle. 
Or soonest tell woone a-put us^ true j 
Or zit an' ring, O, 
The bell^ ding, ding, O, 
Upon our knee by the welshnut tree. 

An' zome do goo out, an' hide in orcha't. 

An' tothers, slily a-steal^n by. 
Where there's a dark cunnin pleace, do sarch it, 
Till they do zee em an' cry, " I spy," 
An' thik a-vound, O, 
Do gi'e a bound, O, 
To get off free to the welshnut tree. 

Poll went woone night, that we midden vind her, 

Inzide a weak wi' a hollow moot. 
An' drough a hole near the groun* behind her, 
I pok'd a stick in, an' catched her voot ; 
An' out she scream'd, O, 
An' jumped, an' seem'd O, 
A-m6st to vlee to the welshnut tree. 

7 
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An' when, at last, at the drashel, mother 

Do call us, smil^n, in-door to rest, ^ 

Then we do cluster by woone another, 
To see hwome them we do love the best : 
An' then do sound, O, 
" Good night," all round, O, 
To end our glee by the welshnut tree. 



JENNY OUT VROM HWOME. 

O wild-reavSn west winds ! as you do roar on. 
The elems do rock and the poplars do ply, 

An' weave do dreve weave in the dark-water'd pon% — 
Oh ! where do ye rise vrom, an* where do ye die 1 

O wild-reav^n winds I do wish I could vlee 
Wi' you, lik' a bird o' the clouds, up above 

The ridge o' the hill an' the top o' the tree, 
To where I do long vor, an' vo'k I do love. 

Or else that in under thease rock I could hear, 

In the soft-zwelldn sounds you do leave in your road, 

Zome words you mid bring me, vrom tongues that be 
dear, 
Yrom friends that do love me, all scatter'd abrode. 

O wild-reavdn winds ! if you ever do roar 

By the house an' the elems vrom where I'm a^ome, 

Breathe up at the window, or call at the door. 
An' tell you've a-voun' me a-think^ o' hwome. 
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GRENLEY WATER 

The sbeadeless darkness o' the night 
Can never blind my mem'ry's zight ; 
An' in the storm, mj fancy's eyes 
Can look upon their own blue skies. 
The laggdn moon mid fail to rise, 

Bat when the daylight's blue an' green 
Be gone, my fancy's zun do sheen 
At hwome at Grenley Water. 

As when the work-vo'k us'd to ride 

In waggon, by the hedge's zide, 

Drough evendn sheades that trees cast down 

Yrom lofty stems athirt the groun' ; 

An' in at house the mug went roun', 
While every merry man prais'd up 
The pretty maid that vill'd his cup, 
The maid o' Grenley Water. 

There I do seem agean to ride 
The bosses to the water-zide. 
An' zee the visher fling his hook 
Below the withies by the brook ; 
Or Fanny, wi' her blush^n look, 
Car on her pail, or come to dip 
Wi' ceareful step, her pitcher's lip 
Down into Grenley Water. 

If I'd a farm wi' vower ploughs. 
An' vor my deairy fifty cows ; 
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If Grenley water winded down 
Drough two good miles o' my own gronn' ; 
If half ov Ashknowle Hill wer brown 
Wr mj own comi — ^noo growdn pride 
Should ever meake me cast aside 
The mud o' Grenley Water. 



THE YEAIRY VEET THAT I DO MEET. 

When dewy fall's red leaves do vlee 
Along the grass below the tree, 
Or lie in yollow beds a-shook 
Upon the shallow-water'd brook. 
Or drove 'ithin a sheady nook ; 
Then softly, in the evendn, down 
The knap do steal along the grOon' 
The veairy veet that I do meet 
Below the row o' beech trees. 

'Tis jist avore the candle-light 
Do redden windows up at night, 
An' pealer stars do light the vogs 
A-risdn vrom the brooks an' bogs, 
An' when in barkens yoppdn dog, 
Do bark at vo'k a-comdn near. 
Or growl a-Hs'en^n to hear 
The veairy veet that I do meet 
Below the row o' beech trees. 

Dree times a-year do bless the road 
O' womanhood a-gwain abrode : 
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When vu'st her litty veet do tread 
The early May's white deaisy bed : 
When leaves be all a-ucattered dead ; 
An' when the winter's vrozen grass 
Do glissen in the zun lik' glass 
Yor veairy veet that I do meet 
Below the row o' beech trees. 
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When vu'st the breaks day is red, 

An' grass is dewy wet, 
An' roun' the blackberry's a-«pread 

The spider's gliss'nln net^ 
Then I do drove the cows across 

The brook that's in a vog, 
While they do trot, an' bleare, an' toss 

Their heads to hook the dog; 
Vor the cock do gi'e me warnin. 
An' light or dark^ 
So brisk*8 a lark, 

Fm up at break o' mom^n. 

Avore the maiden's sleep^s a-broke 

By window-strikin zun, 
Avore the busy wife's vu'st smoke 

Do curl above the tun, 
My day's begun. An' when the zun 

'S a-zinkdn in the west, 
The work the mom^n brought's a-done, 
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An' I do goo to rest, 
Till the cock do gi'e me wamdn ; 
An' light or dark, 
So brisk's a lark, 
I'm up agean nex' mom^n. 

We can't keep back the daily znn, 

The wind is never still, 
An' never ha' the streams a-done 

A-runn^n down at hilL 
Zoo they that ha' their work to do. 

Should do't so soon's they can ; 
Yor time an' tide will come an' goo, 

An' never wait vor man, 
As the cock do gi'e me wamdn ; 
When, light or dark. 
So brisk's a lark, 

Fm up so rathe in momln. 

We've leazes where the air do blow, 

An' meads wi' deairy cows, 
An' copse wi' lewth an' sheade below 

The overhangin boughs. 
An' when the zun^ noo time can tire, 

'S a-quench'd below the west, 
Then we've, avore the bleazdn vire, 

A settle vor to rest, — 
To be up agean nex' mom^n 
So brisk's a lark. 
When, light or dark. 

The cock do gi'e us wam^n. 
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OUT A-NUTTEK. 

Last week, when we'd a haul'd the crops, 
We went a-nntt^n out in copse, 
Wi' nuttdn-bags to bring hwome vnll, 
An' beaky nuttdn-crooks to pull 
The bushes down ; an* all o's wore 
Wold clothes that wer in rags avore, 
An' look'd, as we did skip an' zing, 
Lik' merry gipsies in a string, 
A-gwam a-nutt^n. 

Zoo drough the stubble, over rudge 
An* vurrow, we begun to trudge ; 
An* Sal an' Kan agreed to pick 
Along wi' me, an' Poll wi' Dick ; 
An* they went where the wold wood, high 
An* thick, did meet an' hide the sky ; 
But we thought we mid vind zome good 
Bripe nuts among the shorter wood, 
The best vor nuttln. 

We Youn* zome bushes that did feace 
The downcast zunlight's highest pleace, 
Where clusters hung so ripe an* brown, 
That zome slipp'd shell an' veil to groun*. 
But Sal wi' me zoo hitch'd her lag 
In brembles, that she coulden wag j 
While Poll kept dwose to Dick, an* stole 
The nuts yrom's hinder pocket-hole. 
While he did nutty. 
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An' Nanny thought she zaw a sneake, 
An' jump'd off into zome gre't breake, 
An' tore the bag where she'd a-put 
Her sheare, an' shatter'd eViy not. 
An' out in yield we all zot roun' 
A white-stemm'd woak upon the gronn', 
Where yollor eyenen light did strik* 
Drough yoUow leayes, tiiat still were thick 
In time o' nutt^n. 

An' twold oy aU the luck we had 
Among the bushes, good an' bad ; 
Till all the maidens left the bwoys. 
An' skipp'd about the leaze all woys 
Yor musherooms, to car back zome, 
A treat yor fi^ther in at hwome. 
Zoo off we trudg'd wi' cloths in slents 
An' libbetS) jis* lik* Jack-o'-lents, 
Yrom copse a-nutt^ 



TEAKEN IN APPLES. 

We took the apples in last week, 
An' got, by night zome e&ch^n backs 
A-stoopdn down all day to pick 
Soo many np in mawns an' zacks. 
An' there wer Liz so proud an' prim, 
An' dumpy Nan, an' Poll so sly ; 
An' dapper Tom, an' loppdn Jim, 
An' little Dick an' Fan, an' L 
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An' there the Iwoaded tree bent low, 
Behong wi' apples green an' red; 
An* spring^n grass could hardly grow, 
Drough wind&IlB down below his head. 
An' when the mudens come in roan' 
The heavy boughs to vill their laps. 
We slyly shook the apples down 
Lik' hail, an' gi'ed their backs some raps. 

An' zome big apple, Jimmy flung 
To squall me, ^'ed me sich a crack ; 
But very shortly his ear rung, 
Wi' woone T zent to pay en back. 
An' after we'd a-had our squalls, 
Poor Tom, a-jumpdn in a bag, 
Wer pinch'd by all the maiden's nails. 
An' rolled down into hwome-groun' quag. 

An' then they carr^d our Fan aU roun', 
'Ithin a mawn, till zome gre't stump 
Upset en, stricken out o' groun'^ 
An' droVd her out along-stnught, plump. 
An' in the cider-house we zot 
Upon the windlass Poll an' Nan, 
An' spun em roun' till they wer got 
So giddy that they coulden stan'. 



MEAPLE LEAVES BE YOLLOW. 

Come, let's stroll down so vur's the poun', 
Avore the sparkldn zun is down : 
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The zammer's gone, an' days so feair 
As thease be now a-gettdn reare. 
The night, wi' mwore than daylight's sheare 
0' wat'ry sky, do wet wi' dew 
The ee-grass up above woone's shoe, 
An' meaple leaves be yoUow. 

The last hot doust, above the road. 
An' Vu'st dead leaves ha' been a-blow'd 
By playsome win's where spring did spread 
The blossoms that the zummer shed ; 
An' near blue sloos an' conkers red 
The even^n zan, a zett^n soon, 
Do leave a-quiVr^n to the moon, 
The meaple leaves so yollow. 

Zoo come along, an' let's injay 
The last fine weather while do stay j 
While thou canst hang, wi' ribbons slack, 
Thy bonnet down upon thy back, 
Avore the winter, cwold an' black. 
Do kill thy flowers, an' avore 
Thy bird-cage is a-took in door. 
Though meaple leaves be yollow. 



NIGHT A-ZETTEN IN. 

When leazers wi' their laps o' com 
Noo longer be a-stoop^n. 

An' in the stubble, all vorlom, 
Noo poppies be a-droopln ; 
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When thease young harvest-moon do weane, 
That nowVe his horns so thin, O, 

We'll leave off walk^n in the leane, 
While night's a zett^n in, O. 

When zummer doust is all a-laid 

Below our litty shoes, O ; 
When all the rain-chill'd flow'rs be dead, 

That now do drink the dews, O ; 
When beauty's neck, that's now a-show'd, 

'S a-muffled to the chin, O ; 
We'll leave off walk^n in the road, 

When night's a-zett^n in, 0. 

But now, while barley by the road 

Do hang upon the bough, O, 
A-pull'd by branches off the Iwoad 

A-riddn hwome to mow, ; 
While spiders roun' the flower-stalks 

Ha* cobwebs yet to spin, O, 
We'll cool ourzelves in out-door walks, 

When night's a-zettdn in, O. 

While down at vword the brook so small, 

That leately wer so high, O, 
Wi' little tinklln sounds do vail 

In roun' the stwones half dry, O ; 
While twilight ha' sich air in store. 

To cool our zunbumt skin, O, 
Well have a ramble out o' door. 

When night's a-zett^n in, O. 
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THE WEATHER-BEATEN TREE. 

The woaken tree, a-beat at night 
By stonnj winds wi' all their spite, 
Mid toss his lim*s, an' ply, an' mwoan, 
Wr unknown straggles all alwone ; 
An' when the day do show his head, 
A-stripp'd by winds at last a-laid. 
How yew mid think that didden zee, 
How night-time had a-tried thik tree 

An' happy vo'k do seldom know 
How hard our unknown storms do blow. 
The while our heads do slowly bend 
Below the trials Ood do zend, 
Like shiv'r^n bennets, beare to all 
The drev^n winds o' dark'n^n fall. 
An' zoo in trydn hardships we 
Be lik' the weather-beaten tree. 

But He will never meake our sheare 
O' sorrow mwore than we can bear, 
But meake us zee, if 'tis His will, 
That he can bring us good vrom ill ; 
As after winter He do bring, 
In His good time, the zunny spring, 
An' leaves, an' young vo'k vull o' glee 
A-dancSn roun' the weaken tree. 

True love's the ivy that do twine 
Unwith'rdn roun' his mossy line. 
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When winter's zicklj zun do sheen 
Upon its leaves o' glossy green, 
So patiently a-holddn vast 
Till storms an' cwold be all a-past, 
An' only liv^n vor to be 
A-meated to the woaken tree. 



SHRODON FEAIR. 



The vu'st Peart 



An' zoo's the day wer warm an' bright, 
An' nar a clond wer up in zight, 
We wheedled father for the meare 
An' cart, to goo to Shrodon feair. 
An' Poll an' Nan ran off np stairs, 
To shift their things, so wild as heares ; 
An' puU'd out, each o'm vrom her box, 
Their snow-white leace an' newest frocks. 
An' put their bonnets on, a-lined 
Wi' blue, an' sashes tied behind : 
An' tum'd avore the glass their feace 
An' back, to zee their things in pleace ; 
While Dick an' I did brush our hats 
An' cwoats, an' clean ourzelves lik' cats. 
At woone or two o'clock, we vound 
Ourzelves at Shrodon seafe an' sound, 
A-struttdn in among the rows 
0' tilted stannous an' o' shows, 
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An' gre't long booths wi' little bars 
Ohock-vull o' barrels, mugs, an' jars, 
An' meat a-cook^n out avore 
The vier at the upper door ; 
Where zellers bwold to buyers shy 
Did hollow round us " What d'ye buy f 
An' scores o' merry tongues did speak 
At woonce, an' childem's pipes did squeak. 
An' horns did blow, an' drums did rumble, 
An' bawl^n merrymen did tumble ; 
An' woone did all but want an' edge 
To peart the crowd wi', lik' a wedge. 

We zaw the dancers in a show 
Dance up an' down, an' to an' fro, 
Upon a rwope, wi' chalky zoles, 
So light as magpies up on poles ; 
An' tumblers, wi' their streaks an' spots, 
That all but tied theirzelves in knots. 
An' then a conjurer burn'd off ' ' 
Poll's hankerchief so black's a snoff. 
An' het en, wi' a single blow. 
Bight back agean so white as snow. 
An' after that, he &ied a fat 
Gre't ce&ke inzide o' my new hat ; 
An* yet, vor all he did en brown. 
He didden even zweal the crown. 
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SHRODON FEAIR 



The rest oH, 



An' after that we met wi' zome 

O' Mans'on vo'k, but jist a-come, 

An' had a raffle vor a treat 

All roun', o' gingerbread to eat ; 

An' Tom meade least, wi' all his sheakes, 

An' paid the money vor the ceakes, 

But wer so Iwoth to put it down 

As if a penny wer a poun\ 

Then up come zidel^n Sammy Heare, 

That's fond o' Poll, an' she can't bear, 

A-holddn out his gre't scram vist, 

An' ax'd her, wi' a grin an' twist, 

To haii^ zome nuts ; an' she, to hide 

Her laugh^n, tum'd her head azide, 

An' answer'd that she'd rather not, 

But Nancy mid. An' Nan, so hot 

As vier, zaid 'twer quite enough 

Vor Poll to answer vor herzuf : 

She had a tongue, she zaid, an' wit 

Enough to use eu, when 'twer fit 

An' in the dusk, a-rid^n round 

Drough Okford, who d'ye think we vound 

But Sam agean, a-gwain vrom feair 

Astride his broken-winded meare. 

An' zoo, a-hettin her, he tried 

To keep up clwose by ouer zide ; 
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But when we come to Hajhwrard-brudge, 
Our Poll gi'ed Dick a mean^n nudge, 
An' wi' a little twitch our meare 
Flung out her lags so light's a heare, 
An' left poor Sammy's skin an' bwones 
Behind, a-kickdn o' the stwones. 



MARTIN'S TIDE. 

Come, bring a log o' deft wood, Jack, 
An' fling en on agean the back, 
An' zee the outside door is vast, — 
The win' do blow a cwoldish blast. 
Come, bo's ! come, pull your chairs in roun' 
Avore the vire ; an' let's zit down, 
An' keep up Martin's-tide, vor I 
Shall keep it up till I do die. 
'Twer Martinmas, and ouer feiiir, * 
When Jeane an' I, a happy peair, 
Yu'st walk'd, a-keep^n up the tide. 
Among the stan'ens, zide by zide ; 
An' thik day twel'month, never faildn, 
She gi'ed me at the chancel raildn 
A heart — ^though I do sound her praise — 
As true as ever beat in stays. 
How vast the time do goo ! do seem 
But yesterday, — ^'tis lik* a dream ! 

Ah, so's ! 'tis now zome years agoo 
You vu'st knew me, an' I knew you ; 
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An' we've a-had zome bits o' fun, 
By winter vire an' zummer zun. 
Aye ; we've a-prowl'd an' rigged about 
lik' catSy in harm's way mwore than out, 
An' scores o' tricks have we a-play'd 
To outwit chaps or plague a maid. 
An' out avore the bleazin he'th, 
Our Daisy tongues, in winter me'th, 
'V a-shook the warmdn-pan, a-hung 
Bezide us, till his cover rung. 
There, 'twer but tother day thik chap, 
Our Robert, wer a child in lap ; 
An' PoU's two little lags hung down 
Vrom thik wold chair a span vrom groun', 
An' now the saucy wench do stride 
About wi' steps o' dree veet wide. 
How time do goo ! A life do seem 
As 'twer a year ; 'tis lik' a dream ! 



GUY FAIJX'S NIGHT. 

Gut Faux's night, dost know, we chaps, 
A-puttdn on our woldest traps. 
Went up the highest o' the knaps, 

An' meade up such a vier ! 
An' thou an' Tom wer all we miss'd, 
Yor if a sarpent had a-hiss'd 
Among the rest in thy sprack vist, 

Our fun 'd a-been the higher. 

8 
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We chaps at hwome, an' Will our cousin, 
Took up a half a Iwoad o' Tuzzen ; 
An' bum'd a barrel w^' & dozen 

O' faggots, till above en 
The fleames, arisen up so high 
'S the tun, did snap, an' roar an' plj, 
Lik' vier in an' oven. 



An' zome wi' hissdn squibs did run, 
To pay off zome what they'd a-done, 
An' let em off so loud's a gun 

Agean their smokdn polls ; 
An' zome did stir their nimble pags 
Wi' crackers in between their lags, 
While zome did bum their cwoats to rags. 

Or wes'cots out in holes. 

An' zome o'm's heads lost half their locks, 
An' zome o'm got their white smock-frocks 
Jist fit to viU the tinder-box, 

Wi' half the backs o'm off ; 
An' Dick, that all o'm veil upon, 
Vound woone flap ov his cwoat-twil gone, 
An' tother jist a-hang^n on, 

A-zweal'd so black's a snoff. 
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THE COMMON A-TOOK IN, 



Thomas am! John, 



THOMAS. 

Good mom t'ye, John. How b'ye % how b'ye ? 
Zoo you be gwain to market, I do zee. 
Why, you be quite a-lwoaded wi' your geese. 

JOHN. 

Ees, Thomas, ees. . 
Why, I'm a-gett^n rid ov eVry goose 
An' godln Tve a-got ; an' what is woose, 
I fear that I must zell my little cow. 

THOMAS. 

How ZOO, then, John? Why, what's the matter now ? 
What can't ye get along % B'ye run a-ground ] 
An' can't pay twenty shiU^ns vor a pound ? 
What can't ye put a Iwoaf on shelf? 

JOHN. 

Ees, now ; 
But I do fear I shan't i'thout my cow. 
No ; they do mean to teake the moor in, I do hear, 
An' 'twill be soon begun upon ; 
Zoo I must zell my bit o' stock to-year, 
Because they woon't have any groun' to run upon. 
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THOMAS. 

Why, what d'ye tell o' ? I be very zorry 
To hear what they be gwaiu about ; 
But yet I s'pose there '11 be a lotment vor ye, 
When they do eome to mark it out. 

JOHN. 

No ; not vor me, I fear. An' if there should, 
Why 'twoulden be so handy as 'tis now ; 
Yor 'tis the common that do do me good, 
The run for my vew geese, or vor my cow. 

THOMAS. 

Yes, that's the job ; why 'tis a handy thing 

To have a bit o' common, I do know, 

To put a little cow upon in spring. 

The while woone's bit ov orcha'd grass do grow. 

JOHN. 

Aye, that's the thing, you zee. Now I do mow 

My bit o' grass, an' meake a little rick ; 

An' in the zummer, while do grow. 

My cow do run in common vor to pick 

A bleade or two o' grass, if she can vind em, 

Yor tother cattle don't leave much behind eiu. 

Zoo in the even^n, we do put a lock 

O' nice fresh grass avore the wicket ; 

An' she do come at vive or zix o'clock. 

As constant as the zui^ to pick it. 

An' then, bezides the cow, why we do let 

Our geese run out among the emmet hills ; 

Au' then when we do pluck em, we do get 

Yor seale zome veathers an' zome quills ; 
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An' in the winter we do fat em well, 
An' car em to the market vor to zell 
To gendeyo'ks, vor we don't oft awword 
To put a goose a-top oy oner bwoard { 
But we do get our feast, — ^vor we be eable 
To clap the giblets up a-top o' teable. 

THOMAS. 

An' I don't know o' many better things, 
Than geese's heads an' gizzards, lags an' wings. 

JOHN. 

An' then, when I ha' nothdn else to do. 

Why I can teake my hook an' gloves, an' goo 

To cut a lot o' vuzz and briars 

Vor het^n ovens, or vor lighten viers, 

An' when the ohildem be too young to earn 

A penny, they can g'out in zunny weather, 

An' run about, an' get together 

A bag o' cow-dung vor to burn. 

THOMAS. 

'Tis handy to live near a common ; 

But I've a-zeed an' I've a-zaid, 

That if a poor man got a bit o' bread, 

They'll try to teake it vrom en. 

But I wer twold back tother day, 

That they be got into a way 

0' lettdn bits o' groun' out to the poor. 

JOHN. 

Well, I do hope 'tis true, I'm sure ; 
An' I do hope that they will do it here. 
Or I must goo to workhonse, I do fear. 
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TWO FARMS IN WOONE. 



Robert am! Thomas. 



B.OBEBT. 

You'll lose your measter soon, then, I do vind ; 
He's gwain to leave his farm, as I do lam, 
At Mielmas ; an' I bo zorry vor'n. 
What, is he then a little bit behind ? 

THOMAS. 

Oh ! no j at Mielmas his time is up. 

An' thik there sly wold fellow. Farmer Tup, 

A-fear^n that he'd get a bit o' bread, 

'V a-been an' took his farm here over 's head. 

BOBERT. 

How come the Squire to treat you measter zoo ? 

THOICAS. 

Why, he an' measter had a word or two. 

BOBERT. 

Is Farmer Tup a-gwain to leSve his farm f 
He han't a-got noo young woones vor to zwarmt 
Poor over-reach^n man ! why to be sure 
He don't want all the farms in parish, do er? 
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THOMAS. 

Why yes, all ever he can come across, 
Ijast year, you know, he got away the eacre 
Or two o' ground a-rented by the beaker. 
An' what the butcher had to keep his boss ; 
An vo'k do beanhan' now that measter's lot 
Will be a-drown along wi' what he got. 

BOBSBT. 

That's it. In thease here pleace there used to be 
Eight fjEurms avore they wer a-drown together, 
An' eight &rm-housen. Now how many be there 
Why after this, you know there'll be but dree. 

THOMAS. 

An' now they don't imploy so many men 
Upon the land as work'd upon it then, 
Vor all they midden crop it worse, nor stock it. 
The lan'lord, to be sure, is into pocket ; 
Vor half the housen been down 'tis clear. 
Don't cost so much to keep em up, a-near. 
But then the jobs o' work in wood an' morter 
Do come I 'spose, you know, a little shorter ; • 
An' many that wer little farmers then, 
Be now a-come aU a-down to leab'rdn men ; 
An' many leab'r^n men wi' empty hands, 
t>o live, lik' drones upon the workers' lands. 

BOBEBT. 

Aye, if a young chap, woonce, had any wit 

To try an' scrape together zome vew pound, 

To buy some cows an' teake a bit o' ground, 
He mid become a farmer, bit by bit. 
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But, hang it ! now the farms be all so big, 
An' bits o' groun' so skea'ce, woone got no scopej 
If woone could seave a poun', woone couldden hope. 
To keep noo live stock but a little pig. 

THOMAS. 

Why here wer vourteen men, zome years agoo, 
A-kept a-drashdn half the winter drough ; 
An' now, woone's drashels beVt a bit o' good. 
They got machines to drashy wi', plague teake em !' 
An' he that vu'st vound out the way to meake em, 
I'd drash his busy zides vor'n if I could ! 
Avore they took away our work, they ought 
To meake us up the bread our leabour bought. 

BOBEBT. 

They hadden need meake poor men's leabour less, 
Yor work a'ready is uncommon skea'ce. 

THOMAS. 

Ah ! Bobert ! times be badish vor the poor j 
An' worse will come, I be a-fear'd, if Moore 
In thease year's almanick do tell us right. 

BOBERT. 

Why then we sartainly must starve. Good night ! 
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WINTER 
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THE VROST. 

Comb, run np hwome wi' us to night, 
Atbirt the yield a-vroze ao white, 
Where vrosty sheades do lie below 
The winter ricks a-tipp'd wi' snow, 
An' lively birds, wi' waggon tails, 
Do hop upon the icy rails, 
An' rime do whiten all the tops 
O' bush an' tree in hedge an' copse, 
In wind's a-cutt^n keen. 

Come, maidens, come : the groun's a-vroze 
Too hard to-night to spweil your clothes. 
You got noo pools to waddle drough, 
Nor clay a-pullSn off your shoe ; 
An' we can trig ye at the zide, 
To keep ye np if you do slide : 
Zoo while there's neither wet nor mud, 
'S the time to run an' warm your blood. 
In winds a-cutt^n keen. 
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Yor young men's hearts an' maiden's eyes 
rion't vreeze below the cwoldest skies, 
While they in twice so keen a blast 
Can wag their brisk lim's twice so vast ; 
Though vier-light, a-flick'r^n red • 
Drough vrosty window-peanes, do spread 
Vrom wall to wall, vrom he'th to door, 
Vor us to goo an' zit avore, 
Vrom winds a-cutt^n keen. 



A BIT 0' FUN. 

We thought you woulden leave us quite 
So soon as what you did last night ; 
Our fun jist got up to a height 

As you about got hwome. 
The frisk^n chaps did skip about, 
An' cou'se the maidens in an' out, 
A-meak^n such a randy-rout, 

You coulden hear a drum. 

An' Tom, a-spring^n after Bet 
Blind-vwolded, whizz'd along, an* het 
Poor Grammer's zide, an' overzet 

Her chair, at blind-man's buff; 
An' she, poor soul, as she did vail, 
Did show her snags o' teeth an' squall, 
An' what, she zaid, wer worse than all, 

She shatter'd all her snuff 
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An' Bet, a-hoppln back vor fear 
O' Tom, struck uncle zittdn near, 
An' meade his han' spill all his beer 

Eight down her poll an' back ; 
An' Joe, in middle o' the din, 
SUpt out a bit, an' soon come in 
Wi' all below his dapper chin 

A-jump^n in a zack. 

An' in a twinkldn tother chaps 
Jist hung en to a crook wi' straps. 
An' meade en bear the mudens' slaps. 

An' prickens wi' a pin. 
An' Jim, a-catch^n Poll, poor chap. 
In back-house in the dark, veil slap 
Athirt a tub o' barm, — a trap 

She zet to catch en in. 

An' then we zot down out o' breath, 
An' meade a circle roun' the he'th, 
A-keep^n up our harmless me'th. 

Till supper wer a-come. 
An' after we'd a-had zome prog. 
All tother chaps begun to jog^ 
Wi' sticks to lick a thief or dog, 

To zee the maidens hwome. 
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FANNY'S BETH-DAY. 

How merry, wi' the cider cup, 
We kept poor Fanny's be'th-day up ! 
An' how our busy tongues did run 
An' hands did wag, a-meakdn fun ! 
What playsome anticks zome O's done ! 
An* how, a-reeldn roun' an' roun'. 
We beat the merry tu^n down. 
While music wer a-sound^n ! 

The maidens' eyes o' black an' blue 
Did glisten lik* the momen dew ; 
An' while the cider-mug did stand 
A-hiss^n by the bleaz^n brand. 
An* ancle's pipe wer in his hand. 
How little he or we did think 
How peale the zettdn stars did blink 
While music wer a-sounddn ! 

An' Fanny's last young teen begun. 
Poor midd, wi' thik day's risdn zun, 
An' we all wish'd her many mwore 
Long years wf happiness in store ; 
An' as she went an' stood avore 
The vier, by her father's zide, 
Her mother dropp'd a tear o' pride 
While music wer a-sounddn. 

An' then we did all kinds o' tricks 

Wi' han'kercheifs, an' strings, an' sticks ; 
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An' woone did try to overmatch 
Another wi' zome cunnln catch, 
While tothers slyly tried to hatch 
Zome geame; but yet, by chap an' mai'd, 
The danc^n wer the mwost injay'd, 
While music wer a-soond^n. 

The briskest chap ov all the lot 
Wer Tom, that danc'd hizzelf so hot, 
He dofiTd his cwoat an* jump'd about, 
Wi' gre't new shirt-sleeves all a-strout, 
Among the maj'dena scream^n out, 
A-think^n, wi' his strides an stamps, 
He'd squot their veet wi' his gre't clamps, 
While music wer a-sounddn. 

Then up jump'd uncle vrom his chair, 

An' puU'd out aunt to meake a peair .; 

An' off he zet upon his tooe. 

So light's the best that beat a shoe, 

Wi' aunt a-cridn " Let me goo : " 
While all ov us did laugh so loud, 
We drown'd the tu^ o' the croud. 
While music wer a-sound^n. 

An' com^n out o' passage. Nan, 
Wi' pipes an' cider in her han', 
An' watch^n uncle up so sprack, 
Vorgot her veet, an' veil down smack 
Athirt the house-dog's shaggy back, 
That wer in passage vor a snooze, 
Beyond the reach o' dancer's shoes. 
While music wer a-sound^n. 
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WHAT DICK AN' I DID. 

Last week the Browns ax'd nearly all 

The naighbours to a randy, 
«An' left us out o% gre*t an' small, 

Vor all we liVd so handy ; 
An' zoo I zaid to Dick, ** Well trudge, 

When they be in their fun, min ; 
An' car up zome'hat to the rudge. 

An jis' stop up the tun, min." 

Zoo, wi' the ladder vrom the rick, 

We stole towards the house. 
An' crope in roun' behind en, lik' 

A cat upon a mouse. 
Then look^n roun', Dick whisper'd " How 

Is thease job to be done, min : 
Why we do want a faggot now, 

Yor stoppdn up the tun,- min," 

" Stan' still," I answer'd ; '* Til teake ceare 

0* that : why dussun zee 
The little grind^n stwone out there. 

Below the apple-tree 1 
Put up the ladder ; in a crack 

Shalt zee that I wull run, min. 
An' teake en up upon my back, 

An' soon stop up the tun,min." 

Zoo up I clomb upon the thatch, 
An clapp'd en on ; an' slided 

Bight down agean, an' ran drough hatch. 
Behind the hedge, aa' hided. 
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The vier tliat wer clear avore, 

Began to spweil their fan, min; 
The smoke all roll'd toward the door, 

For I'd a stopp'd the tun, min. 

The maidens coughed or stopp'd their breath, 

The men did hauk an' spet ; 
The wold vo'k bundled out from he'th 

Wi' eyes a runn^n wet. 
" T'ool choke us all," the wold man cried, 

" Whatever's to be done, min ? 
Why zome'hat is a-vell inside 

0' chimney drough the tun, min." 

Then out they scamper'd all, vull run. 

An' out cried Tom, '* I think 
The grinddn-stwone is up on tun, 

Yor I can zee the wink. 
This is some kindness that the vo'k 

At Woodley have a-done, min ; 
I wish I had em here, I'd poke 

Their numskuUs down the tun, min." 

Then off he zet, an' come so quick 

'S a lamplighter, an' brote 
The little ladder in vrom rick. 

To dear the chimney's droat. 
An' when, at last, wi' much adoo, 

He thought the job a-done, min. 
His gre't sharp knees broke right in drough 

The thatch below the tun, min. 
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GRAMMER'S SHOES. 

I do seem to zee Grammer as she did use 
Yor to show us, at Christmas, her wedd^n shoes. 
An' her flat spread^n bonnet so big an' roun' 
As a gre't pewter dish a-turn'd upside down ; 
When we all did draw near 
In a cluster to hear 
O' the merry wold soul how she did use 
To walk and to dance wi' her high-heel shoes. 

She'd a gown wi' great flowers lik' hollyhocks, 
An' zome stockdns o' gramfer's a-knit wi' clocks. 
An' a token she kept under look an' key, — 
A small lock ov his heair off avore 't wer grey. 

An' her eyes wer red 

An' she shook her head. 
When we'd all a-look'd at it, an' she did use 
To lock it away wi' her wedddn shoes. 

She could tell us such teales about heavy snows, 
An' o' rains an' o' floods when the waters rose 
All up into the housoD, an' carr'd awoy 
All the bridge wi' a man an' his little bwoy ; 

An o' vog an' vrost. 

An' o' vo'k a-lost. 
An' o' pearties at Chris'mas, when she did use 
Yor to walk hwome wi' gramfer in high-heel shoes. 

Ev'ry Chris'mas she lik'd vor the bells to ring^ 
An' to have in the zingers to hear em zing 
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The wold carols she heard many years a-goner;' 
While she warm'd em zome cider avore the bron' ; 

An' she'd look an' snule 

At onr danc^n, while 
She did teU how her Mends now a-gone did use 
To reely wi' her in their high-heel shoes. 

Ah ! an' hew she did like ror to deck wi' red 
Holly-berries the window an' wold clock's head, 
An' the clavy wi' boughs o' some bright green leaves, 
An' to meake twoast an' eale upon Chris'mas eves ; 

But she's now, drough greace, 

In a better pleace, 
Though we'll never vorget her, poor soul, nor lose 
Gramfer^s token ov heair, nor her wedddn shoes. 



ZUNSHEEN IN THE WINTER. 

The winter clouds, that long did hide 
The zun, be all a-blown azide, 
An' in the light, noo longer dim, 
Do sheen the ivy that do dim' 
The tower's zide an' elem's stim ; 
An' holmen bushes, in between 
The leafless thorns, be bright an' green 
To zunsheen o' the winter. 

The trees, that yesterday did twist 
In wind's a-drevdn nuin an' mist^ 

9 
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Do now drow sheades out, long an' still ; 
But roar^ vatervals do vill 
Their whirldn pools below the hill. 
Where, wi* her pail upon the stile> 
A-gwain a-milk^n Jeane do smile 
To zunsheen o* the winter. 

The birds do sheake, wi' plajsome skips. 
The rain-drops off the bushes' tips, 
A-chirripdn wi' merry sound ; 
While over all the grassy ground 
The wind's a-whirl^n round an' round 
So softly, that the day do seem 
Mwore lik' a zummer in a dream. 
Than zunsheen in the winter. 

The wold vo'k now do meet abrode, 
An' tell o' winters they've a-knoVd ; 
When snow wer long above the groun', 
Or floods broke all the bridges down. 
Or wind unheal'd a half the town, — 
The teales o' wold times long a-gone, 
But ever dear to think upon. 
The zunsheen o' their winter. 

Vor now to them noo brook can run, 
Noo hill can feace the winter zun, 
Noo leaves can vail, noo flow'rs can feade, 
Noo snow can hide the grasses bleade, 
Noo vrost can whiten in the sfaeade, 
Noo day can come, but what do bring 
To mind agean their early spring, 
That's now a-tum'd to winter. 
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THE WEEPEN LEADY. 

When, leate o' nights, above the green 
By thik wold house, the mooD do sheen, 
A leSdy there, a-hang^n low 
Her h^, 's a-walk^n to an' fix> 
In robes so white's the driven snow, 

Wi' woone earm down, while woone do rest 

All lily-white athirt the breast 
O' thik poor weep^n leadj. 

The whirl^n wind an' whis'l^n squall 

Do sheake the ivy by the wall, 

An' meake the ply^n tree-tops rock. 

But never ruffle her white frock ; 

An' slamm^ door an' rattl^n lock, 
That in thik empty house do sound, 
Do never seem to meake look round 
Thik ever downcast leady. 

A leady, as the teale do goo. 

That woonce liv'd there, an' loVd too true, 

Wer by a youug man cast azide, 

A mother sad, but not a bride ; 

An' then her father, in his pride 

An' anger, offer'd woone o' two 

VuU bitter things to undergoo 
To thik poor weepdn leady : 

That she herzelf should leave his door. 
To darken it agean noo mwore ; 
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Or that her little playsome chile, 
A-zent away a thonsand mile, 
Should never meet her ejes to smile 
An' play agean ; till she, in sheame, 
Shotdd die an' leave a tamish'd neame, 
A sad Yorseaken leady. 

'' Let me be lost,'' she cried, *^ the while 
I do but know vor my poor chile ;*' 
An' left the hwome oy all her pride, 
To wander drough the worold wide, 
Wi' grief that Yew but she ha' tried : 
An' lik' a fiow'r a blow ha' broke, 
She withered wi' the deadly stroke. 
An' died a weepdn leady. 

An' she do keep a-com^n on 
To zee her father dead an' gone, 
As if her soul could have noo rest 
Avore her teary cheak's a-prest 
By his Yorgiv^n kiss. Zoo blest 
Be they that can but live in love, 
An' Yind a pleace o* rest above 
TJnlik' the weep^n leady. 
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THE HAPPY DAYS WHEN I WER YOUNG, 

In liappy days when I wer young, 
An' had noo ho, an' laugh'd an^ zung. 
The maid wer merry by her cow, 
An' men wer merry wi' the plough ; 
But never talk'd, at hwome or out 
O' doors, o' what's a-talk'd about 
By many now, — that to despise 
The laws o' God an' man is wise. 
Wr daily health, an' daily bread, 
An' thatch above their shelter'd head, 
They velt noo fear, an' had noo spite. 
To keep their eyes awake at night ; 
But slept in peace wi' God on high 
An' man below, an' fit to die. 

O' grassy mead an' woody nook. 
An' waters o' the wind^n brook. 
That sprung below the vu'st dark sky 
That rain'd, to run till seas be dry ; 
An' hills a-stann^n on while all 
The works o' man do rise an' vail ; 
An' trees the toddldn child do vind 
At vu'st, an' leave at last behind ; 
I wish that you could now unvwold 
The peace an' jay o' times o' wold, 
An' tell, when death do still my tongue, 
O' happy days when I wer young. 
Vrom where wer all this venom brought, 
To kill our hope an' taint our thought ? 
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Clear brook ! thy water conlden brin^ 
Such venom from thy rocky spring ; 
Nor could it come in zummer blight^ 
Or reav^ storms o' winter nights, 
Or in the cloud an' viry stroke 
O' thunder that do split the weak. 

O valley dear ! I wish that I 
'D a-Hv'd in former times to die 
Wi' all the happy souls that trod 
Thy turf in peace, an' died to God ; 
Or gone wi' them that laugh'd an' zung 
In happy days when I wer young ! 



IN THE STILLNESS O* THE NIGHT. 

Ov all the housen o^ the pleace, 

There 's woone where I do like to caH 
By day or night the best ot all, 

To zee my Fanny's SHiil^n feaoe ; 

An' there the steately trees do grow^] 

A-rock^n as the win' do blow, 

While she do sweetly sleep below. 
In the stillness o' the night. 

An' there, at evendn, I do goo 
A-hoppdn over geates an' bars 
By twinkldn light o' winter stars^ 

When snow do dumper to my shoe ; 
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An' zometimes we do slyly catoh ' 
A chat an hour upon the stratch, 
An' peart wi' whispers at the hatch 
In stillness o' the night. 

An' zometimes she do goo to zome 

Young naighbours' housen down the pleaoe, 

An' I do get a clue to treace 
Her out, an' goo to zee her hwome ; 
An' I do wish a yield a mile, 
As she do sweetly chat an' smile 
Along the drove, or at the stile,- 

In the stillness o' the night. 



THE SETTLE AN* THE GRE'T WOOD VIRK 

Ah ! niughbour John, since I an' you 

Wer youngsters ev'ry thing is new. 

My fiither^s vires wer all o' logs 

O' deft-wood, down upon the doge 

Below our clavy, high, an' l»x)de 

Enough too teake a cart an' Iwoad, 

Where big an' little all zot down 

At bwoth zides, an' bevore all roun'. 

An' when I zot among em, I 

Could zee all up agean the sky 

Drough chimney, where our vo'k did hitch 

The zalt-box an' the beacon-vUtch, 

An' watch the smoke on out o' vier, 

All up an' out o' tun, an' higher. 
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An' there wer beacon tip on rack, 
An' pleates an' dishes on the tack ; 
An' roun' the walls wer hearbs a-stowed 
In peapem bags, an' blathers blowed. 
An' just above the clayy-bwoard 
Wer Other's spurs, an' gun, an' sword; 
An' there wer then, our gre'test pride, 
The settle by the vier zide. 
Ah ! gi'e me, if I wer a squier. 
The settle an' the gre't wood yier. 

But they've a-wall'd up now wi' bricks 
The vier pleaoe vor dogs an' sticks. 
An' only left a little hole 
To teake a little greate o' coal, 
So small that only two or drees 
Can jist push in an' warm their knees. 
An' then the carpets they do use, 
Bsn't fit to tread wi' ouer shoes ; 
An' chairs an' couches be so neat, 
You mussen teiike em vor a seat ; 
They be so fine, that vo'k mus' pleace 
All over em an' outer cease, 
An' then the cover, when 'tis on, 
Is still too fine to loll upon. 
Ah ! gi'e me if I wer a squier, 
The settle an' the gr'et wood vier. 

Carpets, indeed t You coulden hurt 
The stwone-vloor wi' a little dirt; 
Vor what wer brought in doors by men. 
The women soon mopp'd out agean. 
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Zoo we did come Trom muck an' mire, 

An' walk in straight avore the vier ; 

Bat now, a man's a-kept at door 

At work a pirty while, avore 

He's Bcreap'd an' rubb'd, an' clean an' fit 

To goo in where his wife do zit. 

An' then if he should have a whiff 

In there, 'twould only breed a miff : 

He cant smoke there, Tor smoke woon't goo 

'Ithin the footy little flue. 

Ah ! gi'e me, if I wer a squier, 

The settle an' the girt wood yier. 



THE CARTER 

O, I be a carter, wi' my whip 
Ansmack^n loud, as by my zide, 

Up over hill, an' down the dip. 
The heavy Iwoad do slowly ride. 

An' I do haul in all the crops, 

An' I do bring in vuzz vrom down ; 

An' I do goo vor wood to copse, 
An' car the com an' straw to town. 

An' I do goo vor lime, an' bring 

Hwome cider wi' my sleek-heair^d team. 

An' smack my limber whip an' zing, 
While all their bells do gaily cheeme. 
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An' I do always know the pleaoe 
To gi'e the hosses breath, or drug ; 

An' eVry hoss do know my feace, 
An' mind my 'meiher Ao / an' wJmg I 

An' merry hay-meakers do ride 

Vrom yield in zammer wi' their prongs, 

In my blue waggon, zide by zide 
Upon the reaves, a-zing^n zongs. 

An' when the vrost to catch the stream, 
An' oves wi' icicles be himg, 

My pant^n bosses' breath do steam 
In white-grass*d yields, arhaul^n dang. 

An' mine's the waggon fit yor Iwoads, 
An' mine be Iwoads to cut a rout ; 

An' mine's a team, in ronty rwoads, 
To poll a Iwoaded waggon out 

A zoll is noth^n when do come 

Behind their lags ; an' they do teake 

A roller as they would a drum. 
An' harrow as they would a reake. 

O ! I be carter, wi' my whip 
A-smackdn loud, as by my zide, 

Up oyer hill an' down the dip, 
The heayy Iwoad do slowly ride. 
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CHRISTMAS INVITATION. 

Coke down to morrow night ; an' mind, 
Don't leave thy fiddle-bag behind ; 
We'll sheake a lag an' drink a cup 
O' eale, to keep wold Chris'maa up. 

An' let thy sister teake thy earm, 
The walk won't do her any harm ; 
There's noo dirt now to spweil her frock, 
The ground's a-vroze so hard's a rock. 

You won't meet any stranger's feaoe, 
But only naighbours o' the pleace, 
An' Stowe, an' Combe ; an' two or dree 
Vrom uncle's up at Rookery. 

An' thou wu'lt yind a rwosy feace, 
An' peair oy eyes so black as sloos, 
The prettiest woones in all the pleace, — 
I'm sure I needen tell thee whose. 

We got a back-bran', dree gre't logs 
So much as dree ov us can car ; 
We'll put em up athirt the dogs, 
An' meake a vier to the bar. 

An' ev'ry woone shall tell his teale, 
An' ev'ry woone shall zing his zong. 
An' ev'ry woone wull drink his eale 
To love an' fnen'ship all night long. 
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We'll snap the tongs, we'll have a ball, 
We'll sheake the house, we'll lift the ruf 
We'll romp an' meake the maidens squall, 
A catch^n o'm at blind-man's buf^ 

Zoo come to morrow night ; an' mind, 
Don't leave thy fiddle-bag behind : 
We'll sheake a lag, an' drink a cup 
O' eale, to keep wold Ohris'mas up. 



KEEPER TTP O' OHRIS'MAS. 

An' zoo you didden come athirt, 
To have zome fun last night : how wer't 1 
Vor we'd a-work'd wi' all our might 
To scour the iron things up bright, 
An' brush'd an' scrubb'd the house all drough ; 
An' brought in vor a brand, a plock 
O' wood so big's an uppdn-stock. 
An' hung a bough o' misseltoo, 
An' az'd a merry Mend or two. 
To keep^n up o' Ohris'mas. 

An' there wer wold an' young ; an' Bill, 
Soon after dark, stalk'd up vrom mill. 
An' when he wer a-comin near. 
He whissled loud vor me to hear ; 
Then roun' my head my frock I roll'd, 
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An' stood in orcha*d like a post, 
To meake en think I war a gboBt. 
Bat lie wer up to% an' did soowld 
To vind me stanndn in the cwold, 
A-keepIn up o' Christmas. 

We plajed at forfeits, an' we spun 
The trencher roan', an' meade such fun ! 
An' had a geame o' dree-ceard loo, 
An' then begun to hunt the shoe. 
An' all the wold folk zitt^n near, 
A-chatt^n roun' the Tier pleisLce, 
Did smile in woone another^s feace, 
An' sheake right hands wi' hearty cheer, 
An' let their left hands spill their beer, 
A-keepIn up o' Chris'mas. 



ZITTEN OUT THE WOLD YEAR. 

Why, nun or sheen, or blow or snow, 

I zaid, if I could stand so's, 
I'd come, yor all a &iend or foe, 

To sheake ye by the hand, so's ; 
An' spend, wi' kinsvo'k near an' dear, 
A happy even^n, woonce a year, 
A-zot wi* me'th 
Avore the he'th 
To zee the new year in, so's. 
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There's Jim and Tom, a-grown the size 

0' men, gre't lusty chaps, so's, 
An' Fanny wf her sloo-blaok eyes, 

Her mother's very daps, so's ; 
An' little Bill, so brown's a nut, 
An' Poll, a giggl^n little slut, 
I hope will shoot 
Another voot 
The year that's oom^ in, so's. 

An' there, upon his mother's knee, 

So peart do look about, so's. 
The little woone oy all, to zee 

His vu'st wold year goo out, so's. 
An' zoo mid God bless all o's still, 
Gwain up or down along the hill. 
To meet in glee 
Agean to zee 
A happy new year in, so's. 

The wold clook's han' do softly steal 

Up roun' the year's last hour, so's ; 
Zoo let the han'-bells ring a peal, 
like them a-hung in tow'r, so's. 
Here, here be two vor Tom, an' two 
Vor Fanny, an* a peair vor you ; 
We'll meake em swing. 
An' meake em ring. 
The merry new year in, so's. 

Tom, mind your time there ; you be wrong. 
Come, let your bells all sound, so's : 
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A little clwoser Poll ; ding, dong ! 

There, now 'tis right all round, bo's. 
The clock's a-strikin twelve, d'ye hear ? 
Ting, ting, ding, dong 1 Farewell, wold year ! 

Tifl gone, 'tis gone ! — 

Goo on, goo on. 
An' ring the new woone in, so's ! 
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WOAK WER GOOD ENOUGH WOONCE. 

Ybs : now mahogany's the goo, 

An' good wold English woak won't do. 

I wish vo'k always mid aw word 

Hot meals upon a weaken bwoard. 

As good as thik that took my cup 

An' trencher all my grow^n up. 

Ah ! I do mind en in the hall, 

A-reach^n all along the wall, 

Wi' us at father's end, while tother 

Did teake the maidens wi' their mother; 

An' while the risin steam did spread 

In curl^n clouds up over head. 

Our mouths did wag, an' tongues did run, 

To meake the maidens laugh o' fun. 

A woaken bedstead, black an' bright. 
Did teake my weary bwones at night, 
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Where I could stratcli an' roll about 
Wi' little fear o' vallln out ; 
An' up abov^ my head a peair 
Ov ugly heads a-carVd did steare, 
An' grin avore a bright vuU moon 
A'most enough to frighten woone. 
An* then we had, Yor cwoats an' frocks, 
Woak cwoffers wi' their rusty locks 
An' neames in nails, a-lefb behind 
By kinsYo'k dead an' out o' mind ; 
Zoo we did get on well enough 
Wi' things a-meade ov English stuff. 
But then, you know, a woaken stick 
Wer cheap, ror woaken trees wer thick. 
WTien poor wold Gramfer Green wer young, 
He zaid a squirrel mid a-sprung 
Along the dell, vrom tree to tree, 
Yrom Woodcomb all tho way to Lea ; 
An' woak wer all vo'k did awword, 
Avore his time, vor bed or bwoard. 



MEARY-ANN'S CHILD. 

MEARY-A.NN wer alwone wi' her beaby in eanns, 
In her house wi' the trees over head, 

Yor her husban' wer oufc in the night an' the storms, 
In his business a-tweil^n Yor bread ; 

An' she, as the wind in the elems did roar. 

Did gricYy Yor Bobert all night out o' door. 
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An' her kinsvo'k an' nai'bours did zaj ov her chile, 

(Under the high elem tree), 
That a prettier never did babble or smile 

Up o' top oy a proud mother's knee ; 
An' his mother did toss en, an' kiss eo, and call 
En her darl^n, an' life, an' her hope, an' her all. 

But she vound in the even^n the chile werden well, 
(Under the dark elem tree), 

An she thought she could gi'e all the worold to tell 

Yor a truth what his aO^n mid be ; 

An' she thought o*en last in her prajers at night, 

An' she look'd at en last as she put out the light. 

An* she Tound en grow worse in the dead o' the night 

(Under the dark elem tree). 
An' she press'd en agean her warm bosom so tight. 

An' she rock'd en so sorrowfully ; 
An' there laid a-nesldn the poor little bwoj. 
Till his struggles grew weak, an' his cries died awoy. 

An' the moon wer a-sheen^n down into the pleace, 

(Under the dark elem tree). 
An' his mother could zee that his lips an' his feace 

Wer as white as^clean axen could be ; 
An' her tongue wer a-tied an' her still heart did zwell. 
Till her senses come back wi' the vu'st tear that veil. 

Never mwore can she veel his warm feace in her breast, 

(Under the green elem tree). 
Tor his eyes be a-shut, an' his hands be at rest. 

An' he's now vrom his pain a-zet free ; 
Yor his soul, we do know, is to heaven a-vled, 
Where noo pain is a-known, an' noo tears be a-shed. 

10 
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FATHER COME HWOME. 



Johoy Wife, (vd Child, 



CHILD. 

MOTHER, mother ! be the teaties done ? 
Here's father now a-com^n down the track. 
He got his nitch o' wood upon his back. 
An' such a speaker in en 1 111 be bound. 
He's long enough to reach vrom ground 
Up to the top ov ouer tun ; 
Tis jist the very thing vor Jack an' I 
To goo a-colepecks^n wi', by an' by. 

WIPE. 

The teaties must be ready pretty nigh ; 
Do teake woone np upon the fork' an' try. 
The oeake upon the vier, tgo, 's a-bumdn, 

1 be afeard : do run an' zee, an' turn en. 

JOHN. 

Well, mother ! here I be woonce mwore, at hwomj 

WIPE. 

Ah ! I be very glad you be a-oome. 

You be a-tired an' cwold enough I s'pose ; 

Zit down an' rest your bwones, an' warm your noi 
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JOHN. 

Why I be nippy : what is tkere to eat ? 

WIPE. 

Your sapper's nearly ready. I've a got 

Some teaties here a-do^n in the pot ; 

I wish wi' all my heart I had some meat. 

I got a little ceake too, here, a-beaken o'n 

Upon the vier.' Tis done by this time, though. 

He's nice an' moist ; vor when I wer a-meak^n o'n 

I stuck some bits ov apple in the dough. 

CHILD. 

WeU, fsither ; what d'ye think ? The pig got out 
This momdn ; an' avore we zeed or heard en, 
He ran about, an' got out into gearden. 
An' routed up the groun' zoo wi' his snout ! 

JOHN. 

Now only thmk o* that ! You must contrive 
To keep en in, or else he'll never thrive. 

CHILD. 

An' father, what d'ye think ? I voun' to-day 
The. nest where thik wold hen ov our's do lay : 
Twer out in orcha'd hedge, an' had vive aggs. 

WIFE. 

Lo'k there : how wet you got your veet an' lags ! 
How did ye get in such a pickle, Jahn ? 

JOHN. 

I broke my boss, an' been a-fwo'ced to stan' 
All's day in mud an' water vor to dig. 
An' meade myzelf so wetshod as a pig. 
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CHILD. 

Father, teake off yoar shoes, then come, and I 
Will bring your wold "woones Tor ye, nice an' di 

WIFB. 

An' have ye got much hedg^n mwore to do ? 

JOHN. 

Enough to last vor dree weeks mwore or zoo. 

WIPE. 

An' when y'ave done the job you be about, 
D*ye think you'll have another vound ye out ? . 

JOHN. 

yes, there'll be some mwore : Yor after that, 

1 got a job o' trench^n to goo at ; 

An' then zome trees to shroud, an' wood to veil- 
Zoo I do hope to rub on pretty well 
Till zummer time ; an' then I be to cut 
The wood an' do the trench^D by the tut. 

CHILD. I 

An' nex' week, father, Fm a-gwain to goo 
A-pick^n stwones, d'ye know, vor Farmer True.' 

WIFE. j 

An' little Jack, ybu know, 's a-gwai'n to earn i 
A penny too, a-keep^ birds off com. 

JOHN. 

O brave ! What wages do 'e mean to gi'e ? . 

WIFE. 

She dreppence vor a day, an' twopence he. 
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JOHN. 

Well, Polly ; thou must work a little spracker 
When thou bist out, or else thou wu'ten pick 
A dungpot Iwoad o' stwones up very quick. 

CHILD. 

Ob ! yes I shall. But Jack do want a clacker : 
An' father, wull ye teake an' cut 
A stick or two to meake his hut. 

JOHN. 

You wench ! why you be always up a-bagg^n. 
I be too tired now to-night, I'm sure. 

To zet a-do^n any mwore : 
Zoo I shall goo up oat o' the way o' the waggon. 



■-a e cj" 



A GHOST. 



Jefm a/n! Dick. 



JEM. 

This is a darkish evenin ; b'ye a-feard 

O' zights 9 Thease leane's a-haunted, I've a-heard. 

DICK. 

No, I be'nt much a-fear'd. If vo'k don't strive 
To over-reach me while they be alive, 
I don't much think the dead wull ha' the will 
To come back here to do me any ilL 
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An' IVe a-been about all night, d'ye know, 
Vrom candle-lightdn till the cock did crow ; 
But never met wi' noth^n bad euongb 
To be much worse than what I be myzuf ; 
Though I, lik* others, have a-heard vo'k zay 
The gre*t house is a-haunted, night an' day. 

JEM. 

Aye ; I do mind woone winter 'twer a-zaid 
The farmer's vo'k could hardly sleep a-bed, 
They heard at night such scuff^ns an' such jampdns, 
Such ugly naises an' such rottldn thumpdns. 

DICK. 

Aye, I do mind I heard his son, young Sammy, 
Tell how the chairs did dance an' doors did slammyj 
He stood to it — though zome vo'k woulden heed en- 
He didden only hear the ghost, but zeed en ; 
An', hang me ! if I han't a'most a-shook. 
To hear en tell what ugly sheapesit took. 
Did zometimes come vull six veet high, or higher. 
In white, he zaid, wi' eyes lik' coals o' vier ; 
An' zometimes, wi' a feace so pe'ale as milk, 
A smileless leady, all a-deck'd in silk. 
His heair, he zaid, did use to stand upright, 
So stiff's a bunch o' rushes, wi' his fright. 

JEM. 

An' then you know that zome'hat is a-zeed 

Down there in leane, an' over in the mead, 

A-comIn zometimes lik' a slinkdn hound, 

Or roUdn lik' a vleece along the ground. 

An' woonoe, when gramfer wi' his wold grey meare 

Wer riddn down the leane vrom Shroton feair. 
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It roll'd so big's a pack ov wool across 
The road just under en, an' leam'd his hoes. 

DICK. 

Aye ; did ye ever hear — vo'k said 'jbwer true — 

O' what bevell Jack Hine zome years agoo ) 

Woone yrosty night, d'ye know, at Chris'mas tide, 

Jack, an' another chap or two bezide, 

'D a-been out, zomewhere up at tother end 

OV parish, to a nughbour's house to spend 

A merry hour, an' mid a-took a cup 

Or two o' eale a-keep^n Chris'mas up : 

Zoo I do lot 'twer leate avore the pearty 

'D a-bumt their bron out ; I do lot, avore 

They thought o' tum^n out o' door 

TCwer mom^n, vor their friendship then wer hearty. 

Well ; clwose agean the vootpath that do lead 

Vrom higher parish over withy-mead. 

There's still a hollow, you do know : they tried there 

In former times, to meake a cattle-pit. 

But gi'ed it up, because they couldden get 

The water any time to bide there. 

Zoo when the merry fellows got 

Just overright thease Iwonesome spot. 

Jack zeed a gre't big house-dog wi' a collar, 

A-stann^n down in thik there hollor, 

Lo'k there, he zai'd, there's zome gre't dog a-prowl^n ; 

m just goo down an' gi'en a goodish lick 

Or two wi' thease here groun'-ash stick. 

An' zend the shaggy rascal hwome a-howl^n. 

2ioo there he ran, an' gi'ed en a good whack 

Wr his gre't ashen stick a>thirt his back j 
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An', all at woonce, hifl stick split right all down 

In Yower pieces ; an' the pieces vied 

Oat OY his hand all np above his head. 

An' pitch'd in yower comers o' the groun'. 

An' then he velt his han' get all so nam', 

He coolden veel a vinger or a tham' ; 

An' after that his earm began to zwell. 

An' in the night a-bed he voand 

The skin o't peel^n off all roand. 

'Twer near a month avore he got it well. 

JEM, 

That wer vor hettdn o'n. He should a let en 
Alwone, d'je zee : 'twer wicked vor to het en. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



A ZONG. 

Jenny, don't sobby ! vor I shall be trne ; 
Noo might under heaven shall peart me vrom you. 
My heart will be cwold, Jenny, when I do slight 
The zwell o' thy bosom, thy eyes' sparkl^n light. 

My kinsYo'k would fain zee me teake vor my meate, 
A maid that ha' wealth, but a maid I should heate ; 
But I'd sooner leabour wi' thee vor my bride, 
Than live lik' a squier wi' any bezide. 

Vor all busy kinsvo'k my love will be still 
A-zet upon thee lik' the vir in the hill ; 
An' though they mid worry, an' dreaten, an' mock. 
My head's in the storm, but my root's in the rock. 

Zoo, Jenny, don't sobby ! vor I shall be true ; 
Noo might under heaven shall peart me vrom you. 
My heart will be cwold, Jenny, when I do slight 
Hie zwell o' thy bosom, thy eyes' sparkl^n light. 
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THE MAID VOR MY BRIDE. 

Ah ! don't tell o* maidADs ! the woon yor my bride 
Is little lik' too many maidens bezide, — 
Not brant^n, nor spitevul, nor wild ; sheVe a mind 
To think o' what's right, an' a heart to be kind. 

She's straight an' she's slender, but not over tall, 
Wi' lim's that be lightsome, but not over small ; 
The goodness o' heaven do breathe in her feace, 
An' a qneen, to be steately, must walk wi' her peace. 

Her frocks be a-meade all becom^n an' plain. 
An' clean as a blossom undimm'd by a stain ; 
Her bonnet ha' got but two ribbons, a-tied 
Up under her chin, or let down at the zide. 

When she do speak to woone, she dont steare an' grin ; 
There's sense in her looks, yrom her eyes to her chin. 
An' her words be so kind, an' her speech is so meek. 
As her eyes do look down a-beginndn to speak. 

Her skin is so white as a lily, an' each 

Oy her cheaks is so downy an' red as a peach ; 

She's pretty a-zittdn ; but oh ! how my loye 

Do watch her to madness when woonce she do moye. 

An' when she do walk hwome yrom church drough the 

groun', 
Wi' woone earm in mine, an' wi' woone a-hung down, 
I do think, an' do yeel mwore o' aheame than o' pride, 
That do meake me look ugly to walk by her zide. 
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Zoo don't talk o' maidens ! the woone vor my bride 
Is but little lik' too many maidens bezide, — 
Not branten, nor spitevnl, nor wild ; sheVe a mind 
To think o' what's right, an' a heart to be kind. 



THE HWOMESTEAD. 

If I had all the land my zight 
Can overlook vrom Chalwell hill^ 

Vrom Sherbom left to Blanvord right, 
Why I could be but happy still. 

An' I be happy wi' my spot 

(y freehold ground an' mossy cot, 

An' shoidden get a better lot 
If I had all my will. 

My orcha'd's wide, my trees be young ; 

An' they do bear such heavy crops, 
Their boughs, lik* onions-rwopes a-huug, 

Be all a-trigg'd to year, wi' props. 
I got some gearden groun' to dig, 
A parrock, an' a cow an' pig ; 
I got some cider vor to swig, 

An' eale o' malt an' hops. 

I'm landlord o' my Httle farm, 
I'm king 'ithin my little pleace ; 

I don't break laws, an' don't do harm, 
An' bent a-fear'd o' noo man's feace. 
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When I'm a-cover'd wi' my thatch, 
Noo man do deare to lift my latch ; 
Where honest han's do shut the hatch, 
There fear do leave the pleace. 

My lofty elem-trees do screen 

My brown-roof d house, an' here below, 
My geese do strut athirt the green, 

An* hiss an' flap their wing o' snow ; 
As I do walk along a rank 
Ov apple trees or by a bank. 
Or zit upon a bar or plank, 

To see how things do grow. 



THE FARMER'S WOLDEST DATER. 

No, no ! I ben't a-runn^n down 
The pretty maidens o' the town, 

!N'or wish^n o'm noo harm ; 
But she that I would marry vu'st. 
To sheare my good luck or my crust, 

'S bred up at a farm. 
In town, a maid do zee mwore life, 

An* I don't under-reate her ; 
But ten to woone the sprackest wife. 

'S the farmer's woldest dater. 

Vor she do veed wi' tender ceare, 
The little woones, an' peart their heair, 
An' keep em neat an' pirty ; 
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An' keep the saucy little chaps 

O' bwoys in trim wi* dreats an' slaps, 

When they be wild an' dirty. 
Zoo if you'd have a bus'l^n wife, 

An' childem well look'd a'ter, 
The miud to help ye all drough life 

'S a farmer's woldest da'ter. 

An' she can iorn up an' vwold 

A book o' clothes wi' young or wold, 
An' zalt an' roll the butter ; 
An' meake brown bread, an' elder wine. 
An' zalt down meat in pans o' brine, 

An* do what you can put her. 
Zoo if you've wherewi', an' would vind 

A wife wo'th look^n a'ter, 
Goo an' get a farmer in the mind 

To gi'e ye his woldest da'ter. 

Her heart's so innocent an' kind, 
She idden thoughtless, but do mind 

Her mother an' her duty ; 
An' liv^ blushes, that do spread 
Upon her healthy feace o' red. 

Do heighten all her beauty ; 
So quick's a bird, so neat's a cat, 

So cheerful in her neater, 
The best o' maidens to come at 

'S a farmer's woldest da'ter. 
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UNCLE OUT O' DEBT AN OUT O 

DANGER. 

Yes ; uncle had thik small hwomestead, 

The leazes an' the bits o' mead, 

Besides the orcha'd in his prime, 

An' copse-wood vor the winter time. 

His wold black meare, that drew his cart, 

An' he, wer seldom long apeart ; 

Vor he work'd hard an' paid his woy, 

An' zung so litsom as a bwoj, 
As he toss'd an' work'd, 
An' blew an' quirk'd, 

** Im out o' debt an' out o' danger, 

An' I can feace a friend or stranger ; 
Tve a yist vor friends, an' I'll vind a peair 
Vor the vu'st that do meddle wi' me or my meare." 

His meare's long vlezj vetlocks grow'd 
Down roun' her hoofs so black an' brode; 
Her head hung low^ her tail reach'd down 
A-bobb^n nearly to the groun'. 
The cwoat that imcle mwostljwore 
Wer long behind an' straight avore. 
An' in his shoes he had gre't buckles, 
An' breeches bntton'd round his buckles ; 
An' he zung wi' pride, 
By's wold meare's zide, 
'' I'm out o' debt an' out o' danger. 
An' I can feace a friend or stranger ; 
I've a vist vor friends, an' III vind peair 
Vor the vu'st that do meddle wi' me or my meare." 
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An* he would work, — an* Iwoad, an' shoot, 

An' spur his heaps o' dung or zoot ; 

Or car out haj, to sar his vew 

Milch cows in corners dry a.n' lew ; 

Or dreve a zy ve, or work a pick, 

To pitch or meake his little rick : 

Or thatch en up wi' straw or zedge, 

Or stop a shard, or gap, in hedge ; 
An' he work'd an' flung 
His earms, an' zang 

" I'm out o' debt au' out o' danger, 

An' I can feace a friend or stranger ; 
Fve a vist vor friends, an' I'll vind a peair 
Vor the vu'st that do meddle wi' me or my meare." 

An' when his meare an' he'd a-done 

Their work, an' tired ev'ry bwone, 

He zot avore the vire, to spend 

His evendn wi' his wife or friend ; 

An* wi* his lags out-stratch'd vor rest, 

An' one hand in his wes'coat breast. 

While bumin sticks did hiss an' crack. 

An' fleames did bleazy up the back, 
There he zung so proud 
In a bakky cloud, 

" I'm out o' debt an' out o' danger, 

An' I can feace a friend or stranger ; 
I've a vist vor friends, an' I'll vind a peair 
Vor the vu'st that do meddle wi' me or my meare." 

From market how he used to ride, 
Wi' pots a-bump^n by his zide 

11 
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Wi' things a-bought — ^but not vor tmst, 
Vor what he had he paid vor vu'at ; 
An' when he trotted up the yard, 
The calves did bleary to be sar'd, 
An' pigs did scoat all drough the muck. 
An' geese did hiss, an' hens did cluck; 
An' he zung aloud, 
So pleased an' proud, 
''I'm out o' debt an' out o' danger, 
An' I can feace a friend or stranger ; 
I've a vist vor friends, an' I'll vind a peair 
Yor the vu'st that do meddle wi' me or my meare." 

When he wer jogg^n hwome one night, 
Yrom market after candle-light^ 
(He mid a-took a drop o' beer. 
Or midden, vor he had noo fear,) 
Zome ugly, long-lagg'd, herr^n-ribs, 
Jump'd out and ax'd en vor his dibs ; 
But he soon gi'ed en such a mawlln. 
That there he left en down a-sprawl^n, 
While he jogg'd along 
Wi' his own wold zong, 
" I'm out o' debt and out o' danger. 
An' I can feace a friend or stranger; 
I've a vist vor friends, an' I'll vind a peair 
Yor the vu'st that do meddle wi' me or my meare." 
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THE CHURCH AN* HAPPY ZUNDAY. 

Ah ! ev'ry day mid bring a while 
Ov ease vrom all woone's ceare an' tweil. 
The welcome even^n, when* 'tis sweet 
Vor tired friends wi* weary veet, 
But litsome hearts o' love, to meet : 
An' yet while weekly times do roll, 
The best vor body an' vor soul 
'S the church an' happy Zunday. 

Vor then our loosen'd souls do rise 
Wi' holy thoughts beyond the skies. 
As we do think o' Him that shed 
His blood vor us, an' still do spread 
His love upon the live an' dead ; 
An' how he gi'ed a time an' pleace 
To gather us, an' gi'e us greace, — 
The church an' happy Zunday. 

There, under leanen mossy stwones, 
Do lie, vorgot, our fathers' bwones, 
That trod this groun' vor years agoo, 
When things that now be wold wer new ; 
An' comely maidens, mild an' true. 
That meade their sweet-hearts happy brides, 
An' come to kneel down at their zides 
At church o' happy Zundays. 

Tis good to zee woone s naighbours come 
Out drough the churchyard, vlockdn hwome. 
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As woone do nod, an' woone do smile. 
An' woone do toss another's chile; 
An' zome be sheakdn han's, the while 
Poll's uncle, chuckin her below 
Her chin do tell her she do grow, 
At church o' happy Zundays. 

Zoo while our blood do run in vains 
O' liv^n souls in theasum plains, 
Mid happy housen smoky round 
The church an' holy bit o' ground; 
An' while their wedd^n bells do sound, 
Oh 1 mid em have the means o' greace. 
The holy day an' holy pleace. 
The church an' happy Zunday. 



THE WOLD WAGGON. 

The gre't wold waggon uncle had, 

When I .wer up a hardish lad, 

Did stand, a-screen'd vrom het an' wet. 

In zummer at the barken geate. 

Below the elems' spreadin boughs, 

A-rubb'd by all the pigs an' cows. 

An' I've a-clom his head an' zides, 

A-rigg^n up or jump^n down 

A-play^n, or in happy rides 

Along the leane or drough the groun'. 
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An' many souls be in their greaves, 
That rod' together on his reaves ; 
An' he, an' all the hosses too, 
'V arben a-done vor years agoo. 

Upon his head an' tail wer pinks, 
A-paioted all in tangled links ; 
His two long zides wer blue, — his bed 
Bent slightly upward at the head ; 
His reaves rose upward in a bow 
Above the slow hind- wheels below. 
Vour bosses wer a-kept to pull 
The gre't wold waggon when 'twer vull : 
The black meare SmUer, strong enough 
To pull a house down by herzuf, 
So big, as took my biggest strides 
To straddle halfway down her zides ; 
An' champ^n V€let, sprack an' light, 
That foam'd an' puU'd wi' all her might ; 
An' Whitevooty leazy in the treace, 
Wi' cunn^n looks an' snow-white feace ; 
Bezides a bay woone, short-tall Jack^ 
That wer a treace-hoss or a hack. 

How many Iwoads o' vuzz, to scald 
The milk, thik waggon have a-haul'd I 
An' wood vrom copse, an' poles vor rails, 
An' bavins wi' their bushy tails ; 
An' loose-ear'd barley, hang^n down 
Outzide the wheels a'm68t to groun', 
An' Iwoads o' hay so sweet an' dry, 
A-builded straight, an' long, an' high ; 
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An' hay-meakers, a-zittdu ronn' 
The reaves, a-rid^n hwome vrom groW, 
When Jim gi'ed Jenny's lips a-«mack, 
An' jealous Dicky whipp'd his back; 
An* maidens scream'd to veel the thumps 
A-gi'ed by trenches an' by humps. 
But he, an' all his bosses too, 
'Y a-ben a-done vor years agoa 
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THE COMMON A-TOOK IK 

Oh ! no, Poll, no I Since they've a- took 
The Common Id, our lew wold nook 
Don't seem a-bit as used to look 

When we had runndn room ; 
Gre't banks do shut up ev'ry drong, 
An' stratch wi' thorny backs along 
Where we did use to run among 

The vu2zen an' the broom. 

Yes ; while the ragged coHs did crop 
The nibbled grass, I used to hop 
The emmet-buts, vrom top to top^ 

So proud o' my spry jumps ; 
Wi' thee behind or at my zide, 
A-skipp^n on so light, an' wide 
'S thy little frock would let thee stride. 

Among the vuaszy humps. 
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Ak' while the lark op over head 
Did twitter, I did search the red 
Thick bunch o' broom, or yoUow bed 

O' vuzzen vor a nest ; 
An' thou di'st hunt about, to meet 
Wi' strawberries so red an' sweet, 
Or clogs, or shoes off hosses' veet, • 

Or wild thyme vor thy breast ; 

Or when the cows did run about 

A-stung, in zummer, by the stout. 

Or when they play'd, or when they fought, 

Di'st stand a-lookin on : 
An' where white geese, wi' long red bills. 
Did veed among the emmet-hills. 
There we did goo to yind their quills 

Alongzide o' the pon'. 

What fun there wer among us, when 
The hayward come, wi' all his men, 
Te dr^ve the common, an' to pen 

Strange cattle in the pouud ; 
The cows did bleare, the men did shout 
An' toss their earms an' sticks about, 
An' To'ks, to own their stock, come out 

Yrom all the housen round. 
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A WOLD FRIEND. 

Oh ! when the friends we ns*d to know, 
*V a-been a-lost vor years ; an* when 

Zome* happy day do come, to show, 
Their feazen to our eyes agean, 

Do meake us look behind, John, 

Do bring wold times to mind, John, 
Do meake hearts veel, if they be steel. 

All warm, an' soft, an' kind, John. 

When we do lose, all gay an* young, 
A Tai'ce that us'd to call woone's neame, 

An' after years agean, his tougue 
Do sound upon our ears the seame, 

Do kindle love anew, John, 

Do wet woone's eyes wi' dew, John, 
As we do sheake, vor friendship's seake. 

His vist an' vind en true, John. 

What tender thoughts do touch woone's soul. 

When we do zee a mead or hill 
Where we did work, or play, or stroll, 

An' talk wi' yaices that be still ; 
Tis touch^n vor to treace, John, 

Wold times drough ev'ry pleace, John ; 
But that can't touch woone's heart so much, 

As zome wold long-lost feace, John. 
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! THE RWOSE THAT DECK'D HER BREAST 

PooB Jenny wer her Robert's bride 
Two happy years, an* then he died ; 
An! zoo the wold vo*k meade her come, 
Yorseaken, to her maiden hwome. 
But Jenny's merry tongue wer dum* ; 

An' round her comely neck she wore 

A mumin kerchif, where avore 
The rwose did deck her breast. 

She walk'd alwone, wi' eye-balls wet, 

To zee the flow'rs that she'd a-zet ; 

The lilies, white's her maiden frocks, 

The spike, to put 'ithin her box, 

Wi' columbines an' hollyhocks; 
The jillifloVr an' nodddn pink, 
An' rwose that touch'd her soul to think 
Ov woone that deck'd her breast. 

Vor at her wedd^n, just avore 
Her maiden hand had yet a-wore 
A wife's goold ring, wi' hang^n head 
She walk'd along thik flower-bed, 
Where stocks did grow, a-stained wi' red, 
An' meary goold s did skirt the walk, 
An' gather'd vrom the rwose's stalk 
A bud to deck her breast. 

An' then her cheak, wi' youthvul blood, 
Wer bloom^n as the rwoses bud ; 
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But now, as she wi' grief do pine, 
'Tis peale 's the milk-white jessamine. 
But Robert have a-left behine 
A little beaby wi* his feace, 
To smile, an* nessle in the pleace 
Where the rwose did deck her breast. 



NANNY'S COW. 

Ov all the cows, among the rest 
Wer woone that Nanny lik'd the best ; 
An' after milk^n us'd to stand 
A-veed^n o' her, vrom her hand, 
An' in the evenln she did come 
The vu'st, a-biatin up roun' hwome 
Vor Ann to come an' milk her. 

Her back wer'hollor as a bow. 
Her lags wer short, her body low ; 
Her head wer small, her horns turn'd in 
Avore her feace so sharp's a pin : 
Her eyes wer vull, her ears wer thin. 
An' she wer red vrom head to tail, 
An' did den start nor kick the pail. 
When Nanny zot to milk her. 

But losses zoon began to vail 
On Nanny's father, that wi' all 
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His tweil he voun', wi' break^u heart 
That he mus' leave bis ground, an' 'peart 
Wr all his beast an' hoes an* cart ; 
An', what did touch en mwost, to zell 
The red cow Nanny lik'd so well, 
An' lik'd vor her to milk her. 

Zalt tears did run vrom Nanny's eyes, 
To hear her restless father's sighs. 
But as Yor me, she mid be sure 
I wont vorzeake her now she's poor, 
Vor I do love her mwore an' mwore ; 

An' if I can but get a cow 

An' parrock, I'll vulvil my vow, 
An' she shall come an' milk her. 
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THE SHEP'ERD BWOY. 

When the warm zummer breeze do blow over the hill. 

An' the vlock's a-spread over the ground ; 
When the yaice o' the busy wold sheep dog is still. 
An' the sheep-bells do tinkle all round ; 
Where noo tree vor a sheade but the thorn is a-vound, 
There, a-zing^n a zoug, 
Or a-whisl^n among 
The sheep, the young shep'erd do bide all day long. 

When the storm do come up wi' a thundery cloud 
That do shut out the zunlight, an' high 
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Over head the wild thunder do rumble so loud, 
An* the lightn^n do flash vrom.the sky, 
Where noo shelter's a-vound but his hut, that is nigh 
There out ov all harm, 
In the dry an* the warm, 
The poor little shep'erd do smile at the storm. 

When the cwold winter win' do blow over the hill, 

An' the hore-yroat do whiten the grass, 
An* the breath o* the no'th is so cwold, as to chill 
The warm blood ov woone's heart as do pass ; 
When the ice o* the pond is so slipp'ry as glass, 
There, a-zing^n a zoug, 
Or a-whisl^n among 
The sheep, the poor shep*erd do bide all day long. 

When the shear^n's a-come, an' the shearers do pull 

In the sheep, hang^n back a-gwain in, 
Wi* their roun' zides a-heavin in under their wool, 
To come out all a-clipp'd to the skin ; 
When the feastin, an' zingdn, an' fun do begin, 
Vor to help em, an' sheare 
All their me'th an* good feare. 
The poor little shep*erd is sure to be there. 
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HOPE A-LEFT BEHIND. 

Don't try to win a maiden's heart. 
To leave her in her love, — 'tis wrong : 

'Tis bitter to her soul to peart 

Wi' woone that is her sweetheart long. 
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A maid's yu*st love is always strong ; 
An' if do fail, she'll linger on, 
Wi' all her beat o' pleasure gone, 
An' hope a-left behind her. 

Thy poor lost Jenny wer a-grown 
So kind au' thoughtvul vor her years, 

When she did meet wi' vo'k a-known 
The best, her love did speak in tears. 
She walk'd wi' thee, an' had noo fears 

O' thy unkindDess, till she zeed 

Herzelf a-cast off lik' a weed, 
An' hope a-left behind her. 

Thy slight tnrn'd peale her cherry lip ; 

Her sorrow, not a-zeed by eyes, 
Wer lik' the mildew, that do nip 

A bud by darksome midnight skies. 

The day mid come, the zan mid rise, 
But there's doo hope o' day nor zun ; 
The storm ha' blown, the harm's a-done, 
An' hope's a-left behind her. 

The time will come when thou wouldst gi'e 
The worold vor to have her smile, 

Or meet her by the parrock tree. 
Or catch her jump^n off the stile ; 
Thy life's avore thee vor a while, 

But thou wilt turn thy mind in time, 

An' zee the dedd as 'tie, — a crime, 
An' hope a-left behind thee. 
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Zoo never win a maiden's heart, 
But her's that is to be thy bride, 

An' play drough life a manly peart ; 
An' if she's true when time ha* tried 
Her mind, then teake her by thy zide. 

True love will meake thy hardships light. 

True love will meake the worold bright. 
When hope's a-left behind thee. 



A GOOD FATHER. 

No ; mind thy father. When his tongue 
Is keen, he's still thy friend, John, 

Vor wolder vo'k should warn the young 
How wickedness will end, John ; 

An' he do know a wicked youth 
Would be thy manhood's beane^ 

An' zoo would bring thee back agean 
'Ithin the ways o' truth. 

An* mind en still when in the end 
His leabour's all a-done, John, 

An' let en vind a steadvast friend 
In thee his thoughtvul son, John ; 

Yor he did win what thou didst lack 
Avore couldst work or stand, 
An' zoo, when time do num' his hand, 
Then pay his leabour back. 
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An' when his bwones be in the dust, 

Then hoDOur still his neame, John ; 
An' as his godly soul wer just, 

Let thine be voun' the seame, John. 
Be true, as he wer true, to men, 

An' love the laws o' God ; 

Still tread the road that he've artrod, 
An' live wi' him agean. 
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THE BEAM IN GRENLEY CHURCH. 

In church at Grenley woone mid zee 
A beam yrom wall to wall ; a tree 
That's longer than the church is wide. 
An' zoo woone end o'n's drough outside, — 
Not cut off short, but bound all round 
Wi' lead, to keep en seafe an' sound. 

Back when the builders vu'st begun 
The church, — ^as still the teale do run, — 
A man work'd wi' em ; no man knew 
Who 'twer, nor whither he did goo. 
He wer as harmless as a chile. 
An' work'd 'ithout a frown or smile. 
Till any woaths or strife did rise 
To overcast his sparkl^n eyes : 

An' then he'd call their minds vrom strife, 
To think upon another life. 
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He wer so strong, that all alwone 
He lifted beams an' blocks o' stwone. 
That others, with the greatest pains. 
Could hardly wag wi' bars an' chains ; 
An' yet he never used to stay 
O' Zaturdays, to teake his pay. 

Woone day the men wer out o* heart. 
To have a beam a-cut too short ; 
An' in the even^n, when they shut 
Off work, they left en where 'twer put ; 
An' while dumb night went softly by 
Towards the vi'ry western sky, 
A-luUIn birds, an' shuttin up 
The deaisy an* the butter cup, 
They went to lay their heavy heads 
An' weary bwones upon their beds. 

An' when the dewy mom^n broke, 
An' show'd the worold, fresh awoke. 
Their godly work agean, they vound 
The beam they left upon the ground, 
A-put in pleace, where still do bide. 
An' long enough to reach outzide. 
But he unknown to tother men 
Wer never there at work agean : 
Zoo whether he mid be a man 
Or angel, wi' a help^n han', 
Or whether all o't wer a dream, 
They didden deare to cut the beam. 
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THE VAICES THAT BE GONE. 

When evendn sheades o' trees do hide 

A body by the hedge's zide, 

An' twitt'rSn birds, wi playsome flight, 

Do vlee to roost at comdu night, 

Then I do saunter out o' zight 

In orcha'd, where the pleace woonce rung 
Wi' laughs a-raised an' zongs a-zung 
By vaices that be gone. 

There's still the tree that bore our swing, 
An' others where the birds did zing; 
But long-leaVd docks do overgrow 
The groun' we trampled beare below, 
Wi' merry skippdns to an' fro, 

Bezide the banks, where Jim did zit 

A-playdn o' the clarinit 
To vaices that be gona 

How mother, when we us'd to stun 
Her head wi' all our B&isy fuu, 
Did wish us all a-gone vrom hwome : 
An' now that zome be dead, an' zome 
A-gone, an' all the ple'ace is dum', 

How she do wish, wi' useless tears. 

To have agean about her ears 
The vaices that be gone. 

Yor all the miudens an' the bwoys 
But I, be marri'd off all woys, 

12 
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Or dead an' gone ; but I do bide 
At hwome, alwone, at mother's zide, 
An' often, at the evenln-tide, 
I still do saunter out, wi' tears, 
Down drough the orcha'd, where my ears 
Do miss the vai'ces gone. 



POLL. 

When out below the trees, that drow'd 
Their scraggy limbs athirt the road, 
While evenln zuns, a'm6st a-zet, 
Gi'ed goolden light, but little het, 
The merry chaps an' maideni. met, 
An^ look'd to zomebody to neame 
Their bit o' fun, a dance or geame, 
'Twer Poll they cluster'd round. 

An' after they'd a-had enough 
O' snappdn tongs, or blind-man's buff, 
O' winter nights, an' went an' stood 
Avore the vire o' bleazen wood. 
Though there wer maidens kind an' good, 
Though there wer maidens feair an' tall, 
T'wer Poll that wer the queen o'm all. 
An' Poll they cluster'd round. 

An' when the childern used to catch 
A glimpse o' Poll avore the hatch. 
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The little things did run to meet 
Their friend wi' skipp^n tott^rdn veet. 
An' thought noo other kiss so sweet 
As hers ; an* nwone could vind em out 
Suchgeames to meake em jump an' shout, 
As Poll they clustered round. 

An' now, since she've a-left em, all 
The pleace do miss her, gre't an' small. 
In vain vor them the zun do sheen 
Upon this Iwonesome rwoad an' green ; 
Their zwing do hang vorgot between 
The leanen trees, vor they've a-lost 
The best o' maidens, to their cost. 
The maid they cluster'd round. 
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LOOKS A-KNOWN AVORE. 

While zome, a-gwain from pleace to pleace, 
Do daily. meet wi' zome now feace. 
When my day's work is at an end, 
Let me zit down at hwome, an' spend 
A happy hour wi' zome wold friend, 
An' by my own vire-zide rejaice 
In zome wold naighbour's welcome vaic«\ 
An' looks I knew avore, John. 

Why is it, friends, that we've a-met 
By zuns that now ha' long a-zet, 
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Or winter vires that bleazed for wold 
An* young vo'k, now vor ever cwold, 
Be met wi' jaj that can't be twold ? 
Why, 'tis because they friends have all 
Our youthvul spring ha' left our fell,— 
The looks we knew avore, John. 

'Tis lively at a feair, among 
The chattdn, laughln, shiftdn drong, 
When wold an' young, an' high an' low, 
Do streamy round, an' to an' fro ; 
But what new feace that we don't know, 
Can ever meake woon's warm heart dance 
Among ten thousan', lik' a glance 
O' looks we knew avore, John. 

How ofen have the wind a-shook 
The leaves off into yonder brook, 
Since vu'st we two, in youthvul strolls. 
Did ramble roun' them bubblen shoals ! 
An' oh ! that zome o' them young souls. 
That we, in jay, did play wi* then 
Could come back now, an' bring agean 
The looks we knew avore, John. 

So soon's the barley's dead an' down. 

The clover-leaf do rise vrom groun', 

An' wolder feazen do but goo 

To be a-voUow'd still by new ; 

But souls that be a-tried an' true 
Shall meet agean beyond the skies, 
An' bring to woone another's eyes 
The looks they knew avore, John. 
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THE MUSIC O' THE DEAD. 

When music, iu a heart that's ti*ue, 
Do kindle up wold loves anew, 
An' dim wet eyes, in fe'airest lights, 
Do zee but inward fancy's zights ; 
When creepdn years, wi' with'r^n blights, 

'V a-took off them .that wer so dear, 

How touch^n 'tis if we do hear 
The tu^ns o' the dead, John. 

When I, anstann^n in the lew 
O' trees a storm's a-beat^n drough. 
Do zee the slantdn mist a-drove 
By spitevul winds along the grove, 
An' hear their hollow sounds above 

My sheltered head, do seem, as I 

Do think o' zunny days gone by, 
lik' music vor the dead, John. 

Last night, as I wer gwain along 

The brook, I heard the milk-maid's zong 

A-ring^n out so clear an' shrill 

Along the meads an' roun' the hill. 

I catch'd the tu^n, an' stood stUl 

To hear 't ; 'twer woone that Jeane did zing 
A-vield a-milk^n in the spring, — 
Sweet music o' the dead, John. 

Don't tell o' zongs that be a-zung 

By young chaps now, wi' sheameless tongue : 
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Zing me wold ditties, that would start 
The maiden's tears, or stir my heart 
To teake in life a manly peart, — 

The wold voVs zongs that twold a teale, 
An' voUoVd round their mngs o' eale, 
The music o' the dead, John. 



THE PLEACE A TEALE'S A-TWOLD O'. 

Why tidden yields an' runn^n brooks, 

Nor trees in spring or fall ; 
An' tidden woody slopes an' nooks. 

Do touch us mwost ov all ; 
An' tidden ivy that do cling 

By housen big an' wold, O, 
But this is, after all, the thing — 

The pleace a teale's a-twold o'. 

At Bum, where mother's young friends know'd 

The Yu'st her maiden neame. 
The zunny knaps, the narrow road 

An' green, be stiU the seame ; ' 

The squier's housed an' ev'ry ground | 

That now his son ha' zwold, O, 
An' ev'ry wood he hunted round I 

'S a pleace a teale's a-twold o'. ^ 



The maifd a-lov'd to our heart's core^ 

The dearest of our kin. 
Do meake us like the very door 

Where they went out an' in. 
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'Tis zoxne'hat touchdn that bevel 

Poor flesh an' blood o' wold, O, 
Do meake us like to zee so well 

The pleace a teale's a-twold o*. 

When blash^n Jenny yu'st did come 

To zee our Poll o' nights, 
An' had to goo back leatish hwome, 

Where vo'k did zee the zights : 
A-chatt^n loud beldw the sky 

So dark, an* winds so cwold, O, 
How proud wer I to zee her by 

The pleace the teale's a-twold o'. 

Zoo whether 'tis the humpy ground 

That wer a battle vieF, 
Or mossy house, all ivy-bound, 

An' vall^n down piece-meal ; 
Or if 'tis but a scraggy tree, 

Where beauty smil'd o' wold, O 
How dearly I do like to zee 

The pleace a teale's a-twold o'. 



AUNT'S TANTRUMS. 

Why yes, aunt Anne's a little staid, 
But kind an' merry, poor wold maid ! 
If we don't cut her heart wi' slights, 
She'll zit an' put our things to rights, 
Upon a hard day's work, o' nights j 
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But zet her up, she's jis' lik' vier, 
An' woe betide the woone that's nigh 'er. 
When she is in her tantrums. 

She'll toss her head, a-steppdn out 
Such strides, an' fling the pails about ; 
An' slam the doors as she do goo, 
An' kick the cat out wi' her shoe, 
Enough to het her off in two. 

The bwoys do bitndle out o' house, 
A-lassen they should get a towse, 
When aunt is in her tantrums. 

She whurr'd, woone day, the wooden bowl 
In such a yeag at my poor poll ; 
It brush'd the heair above my crown, 
An' whizz'd on down upon the groun', 
An' knock'd the bantam cock right down ; 
But up he sprung, a-teislkdn flight 
Wi' tothers, cluckdn in a fright, 
Yrom aunt in such a tantrum ! 

But Dick st9le in, an' reach'd en down 
The biggest blather to be voun', 
An' crope an' put en out o' zight 
Avore the vire, an' plimm'd en tight. 
An' crack'd en' wi' the slice thereright. 

She scream'd, an' bundled out o' house^ 

An' got so quiet as a mouse, — 
It frighten'd off her tantrum. 
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THE STWONEN PWOECH. 

A NEW house ! Yes indeed ! a small 
Stnught, upstart thing, that, after all, 
Do teake in only half the groun' 
The wold woone did avore *twer down ; 
Wi* little windows straight an' flat, 
Not big enough to zan a-cat, 
An' deal^n door a-meislde so thin, 
A puff o' wind would blow en in, 
Where woone do vind a thing to knock 
So small's the hammer ov a clock, 
That wull but meislke a little click 
About so loud's a clock do tick ! 
Gi'e me the wold house, wi' the wide 
An' lofty-lo'ted rooms iuside ; 
An' wi' the stwon^n porch avore 
The nail-be studded weaken door, 
That had a knocker very little 
Less to handle than a bittle, 
Then het a blow that vied so loud 
Drough house as thunder drough a cloud, 
An' meade the house-dog growl so vull. 
An' deep's the roardn ov a bull. 

In all the house, o' young an' wold. 
There werden woone but could a-twold 
When he'd noo wish to seek abrode 
Mwore jay than thik wold porch bestow'd ! 
For there, when yollow even^n shed 
His light agean the elem's head. 
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An* gnots did whiver in the zun, 
An' uncle's work wer all a-done, 
His whifis o' meltin smoke did roll 
Above his benddn pipe's white bowl, 
While he did chat, or, zittin dumb, 
Injaj his thoughts as they did come. 

An' Jimmy, wi' his croud below 

His chin, did drove his nimble bow 

In tu^ns vor to meake us spring 

A-reelln, or in zongs to zing. 

An' there, between the dark an' light, 

Zot Poll by Willy's zide at night 

A whisp'r^n, while her eyes did zwim 

In jay avore the twilight dim ; 

An' when (to know if she wer near) 

Aunt call'd, did cry, " Yes, mother ; here." 

No, no ; I woulden gi'e thee thanks 
Vor fine white walls and vloors o' planks, 
Nor doors a-painted up so fine. 
If I'd a wold grey house o' mine, 
Gi'e me vor all it should be small, 
A stwon^n pworch instead 5't all. 



FARMEKS' SONS. 

Ov all the chaps a-burnt so brown 
By zunuy hills an' hoUors, 

Ov all the whindl^n chaps in town 
Wi' backs so weak as rollers. 
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There's nam that's half so light o' heart, 
(ril bet, if thou't zay « done/' min,) 

An' nam that's half so strong an' smart, 
'S a merry farmer's son, min. 

He'll fling a stwone so trae's a shot. 

He'll jump so light's a cat ; 
He'll heave a waight up that would squot 

A weakly fellow flat. 
He wont gi'e up when things don't &y, 

But turn em into fun, min ; 
An' what's hard work to zome, is pray 

Avore a feurmer's son, min. 

His bwony earm an' knuckly yist 

CTis best to meake a friend o't) 
Would het a fellow, that's a-miss'd, 

Half backward wi' the wind o't 
Wi' such a chap at hand, a maid 

Would never goo a nun, min ; 
She'd have noo call to be afraid 

Bezide a farmer's son, min. 

Hell turn a vurrow, drough his length, 

So strsdght as eyes can look, 
Or pitch all day, wi' half his strefigth, 

At evTy pitch a pook ; 
An' then goo vower mile, or vive. 

To vind his friends in fun, min, 
Yor maidens be but dead alive 

'Ithout a farmer^s son min. 
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Zoo jay be in his heart so light, 

An* manly feace so brown ; 
An' health goo wi' en hwome at night, 

Vrom mead, or wood, or down. 
O' rich an' poor, o' high an' low. 

When all's a-zaid an' done, min, 
The smartest chap that I do know, 

'S a work^n farmer's son, min. 
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JEANE 

We now mid hope vor better cheer, 
My smildn wife o' twice vive year. 
Let others frown, if thou bist near 

Wi' hope upoD thy brow, Jeane ; 
Vor I vu'st lov'd thee when thy light 
Young sheape vu'st grew to woman's height ; 
I loved thee near, an' out o' zight. 

An' I do love thee now, Jeane. 

An' we've a-trod the sheen^n bleade 
Ov eegrass in the zummer sheade. 
An' when the leaves begun to feade 

Wi' zummer in the weane, Jeane ; 
An' weVe a-wander'd drough the groun' 
O' swaydn wheat a-turudn brown, 
An' weVe a-stroll'd together roun' 

The brook an' drough the leane, Jeane. 
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An' nwone but I can ever tell 
Oy all thy tears that have a-vell 
When trials meade thy bosom zwell, 

An' nwone but thou o' mine, Jeane ; 
An' now my heart, that heav'd wi pride 
Back then to have thee at my zide, 
Do love thee mwore as years do slide^ 

An' leave them times behine, Jeane. 



THE DREE WOAKS. 

By the brow o' thik hang^n I spent all my youth, 

In the house that did peep out between 
The dree woaks, that in winter avworded their lewth, 

An' in znmmer their sheade to the green ; 
An' there, as in zummer we play'd at our geames, 
We each own'd a tree, 
Vor we wer but dree, 
An' zoo the dree woaks wer a-call'd by our neames. 

An' two did grow scraggy out over the road, 

An' they wer calFd Jimmy's an' mine ; 
An' tother wer Jeannet's, much kindlier grow'd 

Wi' a knotless an' white ribbed rine. 
An there, o' fine nights avore gwain in to rest. 
We did dance, vull o' life, 
To the sound o' the fife. 
Or play at some geame that poor Jeannet lik'd best 
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Zoo happy wer we by the woaks o' the green, 

Till we lost sister Jeanneti our pride ; 
Yor when she wer come to her last blushdn teeny 

She suddenly zicken'd an' died. 
An' avore the green leaves in the Ml wer gone by, 
•The lightndn struck dead 
Her woaken tree's head, 

An' left en a-stripp'd to the wintery sky. 

• 

But woone ot his eacoms, a-zet in the fall, 

Come up the spring after, below 
The trees at her head-stwone Ithin the church- wall, 

An' mother, to see how did grow. 
Shed a tear ; an' when father an' she wer bwoth dead 
There they wer laid deep, 
Wi' their Jeannet, to sleep, 
Wi' her at his zide, an' her tree at her head. 

An' vo'k do still call the wold house the dree woaks, 

Yor thik is a reckon'd that's down. 
As mother, a-neam^n her children to vo'ks, 
Meade dree when but two wer a-voun' ; 
An' zaid that hereafter she knew she should zee 
Why God that's above, 
Yound fit in his love 
To strike wi' his han' the poor mai'd an' her tree. 
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THE HWOMESTEAD A-VELL INTO HAND. 

The house where I wer bom an' bred, 

Did own his woaken door, John, 
When vu'st he sheltered father's head, 

An' gramfer^s long avore, John. 
An' many a rambldn happy chile, 

An' chap so strong an' bwold. 
An' bloom^n maid wi' plajsome smile. 

Did call their hwome o' wold 
Thik rwof so warm, 
A kept yrom harm 
By elem trees that broke the storm. 

An' in the orcha'd out behind. 

The apple-trees in row, John, 
Did sway wi' moss about their rind 

Their heads a-nodd^nlow, John. 
An' there, bezide zome groun* vor com, 

Two strips did skirt the road ; 
In woone the cow did toss her horn, 

While tother wer a-moVd, 
In June, below 
The lofty row 
Ov trees that in the hedge did grow. • 

A-workdn in our little patch 
O' parrock, rathe or leate, John, 

We little ho'd how vur mid scratch 
The squier's wide esteate, John. 
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Our hearts, so honest an' so true^ 

Had little Tor to fear ; 

Vor we could pay up all their due, 

An' gi'e a friend good cheer 

At hwome, below 

The lofty row 

O' trees a-swaydn to an' fro. 

An' there in het, an' there in wet. 

We tweil'd wi' busy hands, John ; 
Vor ev'ry stroke o' work we het, 

Did better our own lands, John. 
But after me, ov all my kin, 

Not woone can4)old em on ; 
Vor we can't get a life put in 

Vor mine, when I'm a-gone 
Vrom thik wold brown 
Thatch rwoi^ a-boun' 
By elem trees a-grow^n roun'. 

Ov eight good hwomes, where, I can mind 

Vo'k liv'd upon their land, John, 
But dree be now a-left behind ; 

The rest ha' yell in hsmd, John, 
An' all the happy souls they ved 

Be scatter'd vur an' wide. 
An' zome o'm be a-want^n bread, 

Zome, better off, ha' died, 
Noo mwore to ho 
Vor hwomes below 
The trees a-swayen to an' fro. 
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An' I could lead ye now all round 

The parish, if I would, John, 
An' show ye still the very ground 

Where vive good housen stood, John. 
In broken orchards near the spot, 

A yew wold trees do stand ; 
But dew do vail where vo'k woonce zot 

About the bumdn brand 
In housen warm, 
•A-kept vrom harm 
By elems that did break the storm. 



THE GUIDE POST. 

Why thik wold post so long kept out, 
Upon the knap, his earms astrout, 
A-zenddn on the weary veet 
By where the dree cross roads do meet ; 
An' I've a-come so much thik woy, 
Wi' happy heart, a man or bwoy, 
That rd.a-meade, at last, a'most 
A friend o' thik wold guidon post. 

An' there, wi* woone white e'arm he show'd, 
Down over bridge, the Leyton road ; 
Wi' wooDe, the leisLne a-leaddn roun' 
By Bradlinch hill, an' on to town ; 
An' wi* the last, the way to turn 
Drough common down to Eushibum, — 

13 
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The road I lik'd to goo the mwost 
Ov all upon the guiddn post. 

The Leyton i*oad ha' lofty ranks 
Ov elem trees upon his banks ; 
The woone athirt the hill do show 
Us miles o' hedgy meads below ; 
An' he to Kushiburn is wide 
Wi' strips o' green along his zide, 
An' oner brown-rwof d house a-m6st 
In zight o' thik wold guidon post. 

An' when the hay-me'akers did zwarm 
O' zummer even^ns out vrom farm. 
The merry maidens an' the chaps, 
A-peartdn there wi' jokes an' slaps, 
Did goo, 2some woone way off, an' zome ' 
Another, all a-zingin hwome ; 
Vor vew o'm had to goo, at mwost, 
A mile beyond the gulden post. 

Poor Nanny Brown, woone darkish night. 
When he'd a-been a-painted white, 
Wer frighten'd, near the gravel pits. 
So dead's a hammer into fits, 
A-think^n 'twer the ghost she know'd 
Did come an' haunt the Leyton road ; 
Though, after all, poor Nanny's ghost 
Tum'd out to be the guidon post. 
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GWAIN TO FEAIR 

To morrow stir so brisk's you can. 
An' get your work up under ban* ; 
Vor I an' Jim, an' Poll's young man, 

Shall goo to feair ; an' zoo, 
If you wull let us gi' ye a earm 
AloDg the road, or in the zwarm 
C vo'k, we'll keep ye out o' harm, 

An' gi' ye a feairdti too. 

We won't stay leate there, I'll be boun' ; 
We'll bring our sheades off out o* town 
A mile, avore the zun is down. 

If he's a-sheeudn €lear. 
Zoo when your work is all a-done, 
Your mother can't but let ye run 
An' zee a little o' the fun, 

There's nothdn there to fear. 



JEANE O' GRENLEY MILL. 

When in happy times we met, 
Then by look an' deed I show'd, 

How my love wer all a-zet 
In the smiles that she bestow'd. 
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She mid have, o' left an' right. 
Maidens feairest to the zight ; 
rd a-chose among em still, 
Pretty Jeane o' Grenley Mill. 

She wer feairer, by her cows 

In her work-day frock a-drest, 
Than the rest wi* scomvul brows 

All a-flant^n in their best. 
Gay did seem, at feast or feair, 
Zights that I had her to sheare ; 
Gay would be my own heart stilly 
But Yor Jeane o' Grenley Mill. 



Jeane — ^a-check^n ov her lov< 

Lean'd to woone that, as she guess'd, 
Stood in worldly wealth above 

Me she know'd she lik'd the best. 
He wer wild, an' soon run drough 
All that he*d a-come into, 
Heartlessly a-treat^n ill 
Pretty Jeane o' Grenley MilL 

Oh ! poor Jenny ! thou'st a-tore 

Hopin love vrom my poor heart, 
Los^n vrom thy own small store, 

All the better, sweeter peart. 
Hearts a-slighted must vorseake 
Slighters, though a-doom*d to break ; 
I must scorn, but love thee still, 
Pretty Jeane o' Grenley MilL 



J 
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Oh 1 if ever thy soft eyes 

Could ha' turned yrom outward show, 
To a lover bom to rise 

When a higher woone wer low ; 
If thy love, when zoo a-tried, 
Could ha' stood agean thy pride, 
How should I ha' lov'd thee still, 
Pretty Jeane o' Grenley MilL 



THE BELLS OV ALDERBURNHAM. 

While now upon the win' do zwell 
The church-bells' even^ p^> O, 
Along the bottom, who can tell 

How touch'd my heart do veel, O. 
To hear agean, as woonce they rung 
In holidays when I wer young, 
Wi' merry sound 
A-ring^n round, 
The bells ov Alderbumham. 

Yor when they rung their gayest peals 

O' zome sweet day o' rest, O, 
We all did ramble drough the viel's, 

A-dress'd in all our best, O ; 

An' at the bridge or roar^n weir, 

Or in the wood, or in the gleare 

Ov open ground. 

Did hear ring round 

The bells of Alderbumham. 
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They bells, that now do ring aboye 

The young ^brides at church-door, O, 
Woonce rung to bless their mothers' loye. 

When they were brides avore, O. 
An' sons in toVr do still ring on 
The merry peals o' fathers gone, 
Noo mwore to sound. 
Or hear ring round, 
The bells oy Alderbumham. 

Oy happy peairs, how soon be aome 

A-wedded an' a-pearted ! 
Yor woone ov jay, what peals mid come 

To zome o's broken-hearted. 
The stronger mid the sooner die, 
The gayer mid the sooner sigh ; 
An' who do know 
What griefs below 
The bells oy Alderbumham t 

Bat still 'tis happiness to know 
That there's a God aboye us ; 
An' he, by day an' night, do ho 

Vor all ov us, an' loye us, 
An' call us to His house, to heal 
Our hearts, by his own Zunday peal 
Oy bells a-rung 
Vor wold an' young, 
ThebeUs oy Alderbumham. 
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THE GIRT WOLD HOJJSE O* MOSSY STWONE. 

The girt wold house o' mossy stwone, 
Up there upon the knap alwone, 
Had woonce a bleaz^n kitch^n-vier, 
That cooked vor poor-yo*k an' a squier. 
The very last ot all the reace 
That lived the squier o' the pleace, 
Died off when father war a-bom^ 
An' now his kin be all vorlom 
Vor ever, — vor he left noo son 
To teake the house o' mossy stwone. 
An' zoo he veil to other hands, 
An' gramfer took en wi' the lands : 
An' there when he, poor man, wer dead^ 
My father shelter'd my young head. 
An' if I wer a squier, I 
Should like to spend my life, an' die 
In thik wold house o' mossy stwone, 
Up there upon the knap alwone. 

Don't talk ov' housen all o' brick, 

Wi' rockin waUs nine inches thick, 

A-trigg'd t(^ether zide by zide 

In streets, wi' fronts a straddle wide, 

Wi' yards a-sprinkled wi' a mop. 

Too little vor a vrog to hop ; 

But let me live an' die where I 

Can zee the ground, an' trees, an' sky. 

The girt wold house o' mossy stwone 

Had wings vor either sheade or zun : 
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Woone where the zun did glitter drough, 
When vu*8t he struck the momln dew ; 
Woone feaced the evendn sky, an' woone 
Push'd oat a pworch to zweatj noon : 
Zoo- woone stood out to break the storm. 
An' meade another lew an' warm. 
An' there the timber'd copse rose high. 
Where birds did build an' heares did lie, 
An' beds o' greygles in the lew, 
Did deck in Maj the ground wi' blue. 
An' there wer hills an' slopin grounds, 
That they did ride about wi' hounds ; 
An' drough the mead did creep the brook 
Wi' bushy bank an' rushy nook. 
Where perch did lie in sheady holes 
Below the alder trees, an' shoals 
O' gudgeon darted by, to hide 
Theirzelves in hollows by the zide, 
' An' there by leanes a-winddn deep, 
Wer mossy banks a-risdn steep ; 
An' stwon^n steps, so smooth an' wide, 
To stiles an' vootpaths at the zide ; 
An' there so big's a little ground. 
The gearden wer a-wall'd all round : 
An' up upon the wall wer bars 
A-sheaped all out in wheels an' stars, 
Vor vo'k to walk, an' look out drough 
Yrom trees o' green to hills o' blue. 
An' there wer walks o' peavement, broad 
Enough to meake a carriage-road, 
Where steately leadies woonce did use 
To walk wi' hoops an' high-heel shoes. 
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When yonder hollow woak wer sound, 

Avore the walls wer ivy-bound, 

Avore the elems met above 

The road between em, where they drove 

Their coach all up or down the road 

A-com^n hwome or gwain abroad. 

The zummer air o' thease green hill 

"V a-heaVd in bosoms now all still, 

An' all their hopes an' all their tears 

Be unknown things ov other years. 

But if, in heaven, souls be free 

To come back here ; or there can be 

An' e'thly pleace to meake em come 

To zee it vrom a better hwome, — 

Then what's a-twold us mid be right, 

That still, at dead o' tonguele&s night, 

Their gauzy sheapes do come an' glide 

By vootways o* their youthvul pride. 

An' while the trees do stan' that grew 

Yor them, or walls or steps they knew 

Do bide in pleace, they'll always come 

To look upon their e'thly hwome. 

Zoo I would always let alwone 

The girt wold house o' mossy stwone : 

I woulden pull a wing o'n down, 

To meake ther speechless sheades to frown ; 

Yor when our souls, mid woonce become 

Lik' theii's, all bodiless an' dumb, 

How good to think that we mid vind 

Zome thought vrom them we left behind. 

An' that zome love mid still unite 

The hearts o' blood wi' souls o' light. 
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Zoo, if 'fcwer mine, I'd let alwone 
The girt wold house o' mossy stwone. 



MMMM 



A WITCH. 

There's thik wold hag, Moll Brown, look zee, jus' past ! 

I wish the ugly sly wold witch 

Would tumble over into ditch ; 

I woulden pull her out, not very vast. 

No, no. I don't think she's a bit belied. 

No, she's a witch, aye, Molly's evil-eyed. 

Yor I do know o* many a-withrin blight 

A-cast on vo'k by Molly's mutter'd spite ; 

She did, woone time, a dreadvnl deiQ o' harm 

To Farmer Graff's vo'k, down at Lower Farm. 

Yor there, woone day, they happened to offend her. 

An' not a little to their sorrow. 

Because they woulden gi'e or lend her, 

Zome 'hat she come to bag or borrow ; 

An' zoo, d'ye know, they soon begun to vind 

That she'd a-left her evil wish behind. 

She soon bewifcch'd em, an' she had such pow'r, 

That she did meake their milk an' eale turn zour. 

An' addle all the aggs their vowls did lay ; 

They coulden vetch the butter in the chum. 

An' all the cheese begun to turn 

Agean to curds an' whey ; 

The little pigs, a-runndn wi' the zow. 

Did zicken, zomehow, noobody knew how. 
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An' vail, an' turn their snouts toward the sky. 

An' only gi'e woone little grant, an' die ; 

An' all the little ducks an' chicken 

Wer death-struck out in yard a-pick^n 

Their bits o' food, an' veil upon their head, 

An' flapp'd their little wings an' dropp'd down dead. 

They coulden fat the caWes, they woulden thrive ; 

They coulden seave their lambs alive ; 

Their sheep wer all a-coath'd, or gi'ed noo wool ; 

The bosses veil away to skin an' bwones, 

An' got so weak they coulden pull 

A half a peck o' stwones : 

The dog got dead-alive an' drowsy, 

The cat veil zick an' woulden mousy ; 

An' every time the vo'k went up to bed, 

They wer a-hag-rod till they wer half dead. 

They us'd to keep her out a house, 'tis true, 

A-naildn up at door a bosses shoe ; 

An' I've a-heard the farmer's wife did try 

To dawk a needdle or a pin 

In drough her wold hard wither'd skin, 

An' draw her blood, a-com^ by : 

But she could never vetch a drap, 

For pins would ply an' needdles snap 

Agean her skin ; an' that, in coo'se. 

Did meiike the hag bewitch em woo'se. 
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THE TIMES. 



Jolm an* Tom. 



JOHN. 

Well, Tom, how Wst 1 Zoo thou'st a-got thy neame 
Among the leaguers, then, as Fye a-heard. 

TOIL 

Aye, John, I have, John j an' I hen't afeard 
To own it. Why, who wonlden do the seame % 
We shant goo on lik' this long, I can tell ye. 
Bread is bo high an' Vages be so low, 
That, after work^n lik' a hoss, yon know, 
A man can't earn enough to vill his belly. 

JOHK. 

Ah ! well ! Now there, you know, if I wer sure 
That theasem men would gi'e me work to do 
All d rough the year, an' always pay me mwore 
Than I'm a-eamdn now, I'd jein em too. 
If I wer sure they'd bring down things so cheap. 
That what mid buy a pound o' mutton now 
Would buy the hinder quarters, or the sheep. 
Or what wull buy a pig would buy a cow : 
In short, if they could meake a shilldn goo 
In market just so yur as two, 
Why then, d'ye know, I'd be their man ; 
But, hang it ! I don't think they can. 
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Tom. 

Why yes they can, though you don't knoVt, 

An' theasem men can meake it clear. 

Why vu'st they'd zend up members ev'ry yea- 

To Parli'ment, an' eVry man would vote ; 

Vor if a fellow midden be a squier, 

He mid be just so fit to vote, an' goo 

To meake the laws at Lon'on, too. 

As many that do hold their noses higher. 

Why shoulden fellow meake good laws an' speeches 

A-dressed in fusti'n cwoats an' cord'roy breeches 1 

Or why should hooks an' shovels, zives an' axes, 

Keep any man vrom vot^n o' the taxes ? 

An' when the poor've a-got a sheare 

In meak^n laws, they'll teake good ceare 

To meake some good woones vor the poor. 

Do Stan' by reason, John ; because 

The men that be to meake the laws, 

Will meake em vor theirzelves, you mid be sure. 

John. 

Yes, that they wull. The men that you mid trust 
To help you, Tom, would help their own zelves vn'st. 

Tom. 

Aye, aye. But we would have a better plan 
O' vot^n, than the woone we got. A man, 
As things be now^ you know, can't goo an' vote 
Agean another man, but he must know't. 
We'll have a box an' balls, vor vot^n men 
To pop their bands 'ithin, d'ye know ; an' then. 
If woone don't haj^n vor to lik' a man. 
He'll drop a little black ball vrom his ban', 
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An' zend en hwome agean. He woon't be led 
To choose a man to teake away his bread. 

JOHN. 

But if a man you midden like to 'front, 
Should chance to call upon ye, Tom, zome day. 
An' ax ye vor your vote, what could ye zay ? 
Why if you woulden answer, or should grunt 
Or bark, he'd know you'd mean " I won't.'' 
To promise woone a vote an' not to gi'et. 
Is but to be a liar an' a cheat. 
An' then, bezides, when he did count the balls. 
An' vind white promises a-turn'd half black ; 
Why then he'd think the voters all a pack 
O' rogues togetherj^-ev'ry woone o'm false. 
An' if he had the power, very soon 
Perhaps he'd fall upon em, ev'ry woone. 
The times be pinch^n me, so well as you, 
But I can't tell what ever they can do. 

TOM. 

Why meake the farmers gi'e their leabour^ men 
Mwore wages, — ^half or twice so much agean 
As what they got 

JOHN. 

But, Thomas, you can't meake 
A man pay mwore away than he can teake. 
If you do meake en gi'e, to till a vield. 
So much agean as what the groun' do yield, 
He'll shut out farmdn— -or he'll be a goose — 
An' goo an' put his money out to use. 
Wages be low because the hands be plenty ; 
They mid be higher if the hands wer skenty. 
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Leabour, the seame's the produoe o' the yield, 
Do zell at market price — jist what *till yield. 
Thou wooldsten gi'e a zixpence, I do guess, 
Vor six fresh aggs, if zix did zell vor less. 
If theasem vo'k could come an' meake mwore lands, 
If they could teake wold England in their hands 
An' stratch it out jist twice as big agean, 
They'd be ardo^n somewhat vor us then. 

TOM. 

But if they wer a-zent to Farli'ment 

To meake the laws, dost know, as I've a-zaid, 

They'd knock the corn-laws in the head ; 

An' then the landlords must let down their rent, 

An' we should very soon have cheaper bread : 

Farmers wovld gi'e less money vor their lands. 

JOHN. 

Aye, zoo they mid, prices mid be loVr 
Vor what their laud would yield ; an' zoo their hands 
"Would be jist where they wer avore. 
An' if thease men wer all to hold together, 
They coulden meake new laws to change th^ weather ! 
They ben't so mighty as to think o* frighten^n 
The vrost an' rain, the thunder an' the lighten^n ! 
An' as vor me, I don't know what to think 
O' them there fine, big-talkdn, cunn^n, 
Strange men, a-com^n down vrom Lon'on. 
"Why they don't stint theirzelves, but eat an' drink 
The best at public-house where they do stay ; 
They don't work gratis, they do get their pay. 
They woulden pinch theirzelves to do us good, 
Nor gi'e their money vor to buy us food. 
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D'ye think, if ye should meet em in the street 
Zome day in Lon'on, they would stand a treat ? 

TOM. 

They be a-paid, because they be a-zent 
By corn-law vo'k that be the poor man's friends, 
To tell us all how we mid gain our ends, 
A-zend^n peapers up to Parli'ment. 

JOHN. 

Ah ! teake ceare how dost trust em. Dost thou know 

The funny feable o' the pig an' crow? 

Woone time a crow begun to strut an' hop 

About some groun' that men'd a-been a-drilldn 

Wi' barley or some wheat, in hopes o' vill^n 

Wi' good fresh com his empty crop. 

But lik' a thief, he didden like the pains 

O' work^n hard to get en a vew grains ; 

Zoo while the sleeky rogue wer there a-hunt^n, 

Wi' little luck, vor corns that mid be vound 

A-peck^n vor, he heard a pig a-grunt^n 

Just tother zide o' hedge, in tother ground. 

" Ah 1 " thought the cunn^n rogue, an' gi'ed a hop, 

" Ah ! that's the way vor me to vill my crop ; 

Aye, that's the plan, if noth^n don't defeat it. 

If I can get thik pig to bring his snout 

In here a bit an' turn the barley out. 

Why, hang it ! I shall only have to eat it." 

Wi' that he vied up straight upon a woak, 

An' bowin lik' a man at hust^ns spoke: 

" My friend," zaid he, " that^s poorish liv^n vor ye 

In thik there leaze. Why I be very zorry 

To zee how they hard-hearted vo'k do sarve ye. 

You can'tlive there. Why ! do they mean to starve yef 
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^ Ees/' zaid the pig, a-grontdn, /' ees ; 

What wi' the hosses an' the geese. 

There's only docks an' thissles here to chaw. 

Instead o' liv^n well on good warm straw, 

I got to grub oat here, where I can't pick 

Enough to meake me half an ounce o' flick." 

"Well," zaid the crow, "d'ye know, if you'll stan' that, 

Tou mussen think, my friend, o' gett^n fat. 

D'ye want some better keep 1 Vor if you do. 

Why, as a Mend, I be a-come to tell ye, 

That if you'll come an' jus' get drough 

Thease gap up here, why you mid vill your belly. 

Why, they've a-been a-drill^n com, d'ye know. 

In thease here piece o' groun' below ; 

An' if you'll just put in your snout, 

An' run en up along a drill, 

Why, hang it ! you mid grub it out, 

An' eat, an' eat your vill. 

There idden any fear that vo'k mid come, 

Yor all the men be jist a-gone in hwome." 

The pig, believSn eVry single word 

That wer a-twold en by the cunndn bird 

Wer only vor his good, an' that 'twer true. 

Just gi'ed a grunt, an' bundled drough, 

An' het his nose, wi' all his might an' main, 

Kight up a drill, a-routdn up the grain ; 

An' as the cunnin crow did gi'e a caw 

A-praisdn o'n, oh 1 he did veel so proud i 

An' work'd, an' blow'd, an' toss'd, an' ploughed 

The while the cunn^n crow did vill his maw. 

An' after work^n till his bwones 

Did cache, he soon begun to veel 

U 
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That he should never get a meal. 

Unless he dined on dirt an' stwones. 

« Well," zaid the crow, '' why don't ye eat 1 " 

" Eat what, I wonder ! " zaid the heairy plougher, 

A-brisldn up an' look^ rather zour ; 

" I don't think dirt and flints be any treat." 

" Well," zaid the crow, " why you be blind. 

What ! don't ye zee how thick the com do lie 

Among the dirt ? An' don't ye zee how I 

Do pick up all that you do leave behind ) 

I'm zorry that your bill should be so snubby.' 

'' No,'' zaid the pig, '^ methinks that I do zee 

My bill will do uncommon well yor thee, 

Vor thine wull peck, an' mine wull grubby." 

An' just wi' this a-zaid by mister Flick 

To mister Crow, wold John the farmer's man 

Come up, a-zwingin in his han' 

A good long knotty stick. 

An' laid it on, wi' all his might. 

The poor pig's vlitches, left an', right ; 

While mister Crow, that talk'd so^fljie 

O' friendship, left the pig behine, 

An' vied away upon a distant tree, 

Vor pigs can only grub, but crows can vlee. 

TOM. 

Aye, thik there teale mid do vor childem's books ; 

But you will vind it hardish vor ye 

To frighten me, John, wi' a storry 

O' silly pigs an' cnnndn rooks. 

If we be grubbdn pigs, why then, I s'pose. 

The farmers and the great woones be the crows. 
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JOHN. 

'Tis very odd there idden any friend 

To poor-vo'k hereabout, but men mns' oome 

To do us good away vrom tother end 

Ov England ! Han't we any frien's near hwome ? 

I mus' zay, Thomas, that 'tis rather odd 

That strangers should become so very civil,-— 

That ouer vo'k be children o' the Devil, 

An' other vo'k be all the vo'k o' Grod ! 

If we've a-got a friend at all, 

Why who can tell — I'm sure thou cassen — 

But that the squier, or the pa'son, 

Mid be our friend, Tom, after all ) 

The times be hard, tis true ! an' they that got 

His bless^ns, should^n let theirzelves forget 

How 'tis where vo'k do never zet 

A bit o' meat within their rusty pot. 

The man a-zitt^n in his easy chair 

To ^esh, an' vowl, an' vish, should try to speare 

The poor, thease times, a little vrom his store ; 

An' if he don t, why sin is at his door. 

TOM. 

Ah ! we won't look to that; we'll have our right, — 
If not by feair means, then we wuU by might. 
We'll meake times better vor us ; we'll be free 
Ov other vo'k an' others' charity. 

JOHN. 

Ah ! I do think you mid as well be quiet ; 
You'll meake things worse, i'-ma'-be, by a riot. 
You'll get into a mess, Tom, I'm afeared : 
You'll goo vor wool, an' then come hwome a-shear'd. 
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